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FOR MEALTH, PLEASURE, 


AND BUSINESS RIDE 


BICYCLES. 


MOTOR .CHAINLESS and CHAIN. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


American Cycle Mfg. Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








oe ipoaniaantls CURED 


Dr. Powell of Boston has made 
a startling discovery, based upon 
the science of vibration. It com- 
pletely revolutionizes the treat- 
ment for deafness, on account of 
bearing directly upon the three 
causes producing deafness, which 
were heretofore ignored by physi- 
cians. Dr. Powell isa graduate of 
several leading colleges and bears 
credentials of the highest charac- 
ter. His treatment is not a device 
to wear, but a method to cure. 

To those who are interested, Dr. 
Powell will send an Illustrated 
Book and give one month’s 
treatment free. 


Phono-Neumo Treatment 
22 Huntington Avenue, Dept. T, Boston, Mass. 








STAFFORD’S 
$19.30 Desk 


Fine Quartered 
Oak front, is finished 
golden, polished top and 
bed, two legal blank 
drawers, letter file, six 
all wood file boxes, 
hang over front, center 
document 
index 

other 
features as illustrated. 
It is 48 in. long, 30 in. 
wide, 47 in. high. Seut anywhere on approval 
and only $18.75 if remittance is sent with order, not 
otherwise. We have others at factory prices. Ask for 
catalogue No. 139, or House Furniture Catalogue No. 140. 


E. H. STAFFORD & BRO., 18-20 Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
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HOW TO PAINT 
A HOUSE CHEAP 


And Have it Guaranteed to Look Better, Wear 
Longer and Cost Less Than the Best 
White Lead Paints 


Cracks, Chalke, Peele or Blisters, 
to Not Affected by Gases 


Never Fades, and 





Fifty Sample Colors Prenas to Any Address Absolutely | 
ree 


The coat of painting the house and bar 
outouildings and fences in a heavy burce 
Cheap paints soon fade, peel or scale off and 
white lead and oil costs so much and has to 


often that it ex 
pense to keep the bright, clean appearance 


be replaced so i” a constant 





The Roof of the Great Field Museum, Chicago, 


Covering 7 Acres of Ground, is Painted 
with Carrara Paint, 

desirable in the cosy cottage home or the ele- 
gant mansion, To meet the needs of the small 
purse and at the same time give the rich, last- 
ing, protecting effect of a first-class paint 
caused the manufacture of Carrara Paint, and 
it is the best paint for house, barn or fence; 
for interior or exterior work it has no equal. 
It is smoother, covers more surface, brightens 
and preserves colors, is used on wood, iron, 
tin, brick, stone or tile and never cracks, peels, 
blisters or chalks; it does not fade; it outlasts 
the best white lead or any mixed paint and it 
covers so much more surface to the gallon that 
it is cheaper in the first cost than most cheap 
paints. The following are a few of the large 
users of Carrara Paint. 

The Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, one 
of the most magniticent hotels in the world, 
is painted entirely with the world famous 
Carrara Paint. 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co.; Pullman Palace 
Car Company; Chicago Telephone Company; 
Central Union Telephone Company; Field Mu- 
seum, Chicago; Kenwood Club, Chicago; Cin- 
cinnati Southern; C. & KE. I. R. R. Co.; Den- 
ver & Rio Grande R. R.; Wellington Hotel, 
Chicago. 

From railroad box car to elegantly furnished 
general offices of the great railways; from race 
track fences and stables to fancy club house; 
from plain brick walls and stone fences to tin 
roofs and interior finish of stately hotels; from 
country barn or hay shed or cheap outbuilding 
to farm residence, suburban home or luxuri- 
ous city residence, Carrara is used because it 
lasts longer, never fades, never cracks, never 
blisters, never peels, covers more surface than 
the highest priced paints and costs Jess than 
the cheap mixed piants that injure instead of 
protect. There is but one Carrara, It is made 
by the Carrara Paint Agency, 289 Carrara 
Works, Barberton, Ohio, and any one having 
a house to paiut should send for 50 sample 
colors, free, of this great paint that has stood 
the most rigid tests for 25 years, and bear in 
mind that it is the only paint ever manutac- 
tured that is backed by a positive guarantee 
in every case. Write to-day and save half 
your paint bills in the future. 


TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL. 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 76 years’ experience, 
STARK BROS.. Louisiana. Mo.; Dansville, N.Y 























4 Full Quarts 


Our entire product is sold 
direct to consumers, thus 
avoiding middiemen’s profits 
andadulteration. Ifyou want 
pure Whiskey, our offer will 
interest you. 


We will send four full quart 
bottles of Hayner’s Seven- 
Year-Oid Double Copper Dis- 
tilled RyeWhiskey for $3.20, 
Express Prepaid. 
in plain 


you get it and test it, if it 
is not satisfactory return it 
at our expense and we will 
return your $3.20. 


Sis 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING 








Direct from Distiller to Consumer. M ut Express Charges Prepaid, 


\\\ \\ 


WRITE TO NEAREST ADDRESS. 


for $3.20 


Our Distillery was estab- 
lished in 1866. We have 
enjoyed 33 years’ continual 
growth until we now have 
one hundred and sixty-five 
thousand customers through- 
out the United States who are 
using Hayner’s Whiskey, 
which is an evidence of true 
merit. We give you absolute- 
ly pure Whiskey at the lowest 
possible cost. Such Whiskey 
as we offer for $3.20 cannot 
be purchased elsewhere for 
less than $5.00. 

St. Third ket" Bank, Doyton, 
or any of the Express Companies. 
Orders for Ariz., Colo., Cal., 

— Mont., pew. New Me 


Utah Aish , Wyo., must call 
i rab quarts y freight, prepaid. 


226-232 W. Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio, 


CO. 305-307 S. Seventh St., St. Louis, Mo, 

















breeding farms, has resulted in the production 
f animais of such peculiar excellence that for 
nothing else is this interesting commonwealth 
more famous than for her race and other 
horses Moreover the breeding of good 

| horses has been a source of wonderful 


} Dominion in the dust of poverty. 


Kentucky Saddle-Horses 
By John Gilmer Speed 


HE EARLIEST pioneers 
Kentucky made laws to 
the breeding of horses, 


tracks 
times when the 
for their favorite hunting 


in settling 
encourage 
and ther 
that far 
lodians 


were race and training on 


frontier even in the 


still 


yround 


were fiahiting 


This long attention to horses, together with 
s soil and climate particularly well adapted for 


wealth—a wealth so abundant that the most 
prodigal hospitality 
husbandry have not exhausted it 
before 
laid 


and wasteful methods of | 
as they com 
the Civil 
the Old 


bined to do in Virginia long 
War struck the tinal blow that 


kind of 
with an 


Kentucky does not produce one 
horse alone, but many kinds, each 
excellence of its own wnapproached by the 
similar in other There has 
been so much good horse blood taken to 
Keutucky and produced there that there are 
few entirely cold-blooded horses in the State, 
This is so well known to United States cavalry 
officers that they are all anxious to secure their 
mounts there, for it is an acknowledged fact 
that a troop mounted on Kentucky horses can 
go very much further and faster and still be 
in good condition than a troop mounted say 
on horses from Ohio or Michigan or Illinois, 
This is due to the general infusion of the good 
blood that comes from the thoroughbred and 
from the Arabs that from time to time were 
taken to that State. 

I used to think that the ideal saddle-horse 
was the thoroughbred; but this, notwith- 
standing the Kentucky love for thorough- 
breds, is not the kind of horse that is chosen 
for the saddle by Kentuckians generally and 
trained to go the various gaits which go to 
make such a horse’s accomplishments. But 
the Kentucky saddle-horse is pretty highly 
bred—sometimes half bred and sometimes 
three-quarters. 

The founder of the most famous of Kénu 
tucky saddle-horse families was a successful 
racehorse and is usually set down as a thor- 
oughbred. But Denmark, through Old Poto- 
mac, the very famous Virginia racehorse, had 
a very cold streak, and nothing save a stretch 
of courtesy makes us include him in the list of 
royalties. 

However this may be, it is undoubtedly true 
that the descendants of Denmark have proved 
to be as tine saddle-horses as the world hag 
seen. I think they are not nearly as common 
in Kentucky as they once were, for the trail of 
the Hambletonian serpent is found in Kentucky 
as elsewhere. And the pollution has been even 
more hurtful than in other places, for the horse- 
breeding interest was of more importance to the 
people of the State than the same interest was 
in other places where the industries are more 
diversified. 

The typical Kentucky saddle-horse is a very 
bloodlike animal, as it is natural that he should 
be. I think his head and neck are more grace- 
ful than that of the thoroughbred and almost 
equal to that great steed of the desert from 
whom has come all of the eminent horse 
families and types in the world. 

When I was a youth—alas! a long time ago 
—a saddle-horse in the Blue Grass country was 
not considered propefly trained until he could 
go as many gaits as a French dancing-master. 
He had to walk, trot, canter, gallop, rack or 
single foot, fox-trot and do a running walk. 
When a horse had been taught to, do all 
of these things at the signal or command, 
1t may be believed that a tremendous 
amount of patience had been expended on 
him. 

The Denmarks and the Drennens, however, 
took to all of these tricks very naturally, and 
did them all with grace and dash. The mod- 
ern rider, whether Eng!ish or of English teach- 
ings and traditions, will wenuer why in the 
world any man watrted a horse to do these 
things. Some eveu wiil look upor them with 
the contempt that most of us feel for the high 
school horses that the French and Germans 
affect. 

But it is a mistake to think those gaits use- 
less or urprotitable. Suppose a man has to be 
in the saddle a better part of the day, as many 
p'aate’s in the South have to be during the 
‘season. Nowa man does not wish te 
uncomfortably warm so that when he dis- 





sort sections, 





Ze 


j « 





! myunts he will have to change his clothes and 


take a tub, He is not riding for exercise or 
for his health, but on business. To such a 
man a horse with a smooth fox-trot, a quick 
running walk, or even the rack, is much more 
valuable than any other. He can cover a 
great deal of ground with a minimum of dis- 
comfort to himself. The lope of the cow- 
puncher’s pony is not so easy on the rider, 
however it may be with the horse. 
Horse-breeding is not extensively practiced 
much further South than Tennessee, and it 
used to be that that State and Kentucky 
supplied the bulk of the saddle-horses for 
the cotton-growing section, in which pretty 
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77 Information 


Bureaus of the 





New York Central Lines 





Each city ticket office of the New Vork 


Central, Boston & Albany, Michigan 
Central, Lake Shore, Big Four, Pittsburg 
& Lake Erie, and Lake Erie & Western 


Railroads m the cities of New Vork, Brook- 
lyn, Boston, Worcester, Springfield, Al- 
bany, Utica, Montreal, Syracuse, Roches- 
Buffalo, Niawara Falls, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, St. Louis, Chicago, Denver, 
San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, and 
Dallas, Texas, is an information bureau 
where desired information regarding rates, 
time of trains, character of resorts, hotel 
accommodations, and a thousand and one 
other things the intending traveler wants 
to know will be freely given to all callers. 


For a copy of “Four Treck Series” No. 3, 
America’s Summer Resorts, send a 2-cent 
stamp to George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Ageut, Grand Central Station, New York; or 


Send 5 cents for a sample copy of the Four 
Track News, a beautifully illustrated monthly 
magazine of travel and education, 
































Saved from Blindness 


E. H. Reynolds, 422 42nd Place, 
Chicago, had his sight restored 
after years of blindness, by Dr, 
Oren Oneal, Chicago’s noted Oc- 
ulist,and no Knife was used. 
THE ONEAL ISSOL- 
VENT METHOD cures Cat: % 
aracts, Scums, Granu- 
lated Lids, _ te Nerve 2 
diseases—All Causes of 
Blindness—Without the Knife and 
positively without injury to the eye. 

housands cured. Read their testimonials in 
illustrated book on eye diseases which is sent 
free. Dr. Oneal will advise you free of charge 
if you tell him your eye troubles. 

CROSS-EYES STRAIGHTENED— 
A New Method—No Knife or Pain—Over 5,000 
cases cured. Address 
OREN ONEAL, M. D, Suite 219, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


A Nice Go-Cart 


For Your Baby 
AT FACTORY PRICES 


Do you intend to buy a 
pretty Go-Cart for your baby? 
If so, write us for our catalog; 
shows all the latest styles of 
sleeper Go-Carts, from the 
cheapest to the best, and 
at prices much less than 
you can purchase in the 
stores, because we sell 
from factory to you, and 
pay freight. 

Write and see if we can- 
not please you. 


MAS 
MA RO UA CA CINIEBLTH, 
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e—| $42:98 STEEL RANGE 
| Seen a st For $12.98 without reservoir 
Y or shelf; $17.98 with reservoir, high 
shelf and closet, exactly as illustrated, 
we sell this big steel range that others 
advertise and sell at $25.00 to $35.00. 
We undersell ea one in 
stoves and ranges. Write 
for FREE pe le Catalogue. 

Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 









To Owners of Gasoline Engines, 
Automobiles, Launches, Etc. 


The Auto - Sparker 


does away entirely with all starting 
and running batteries, their annoyance 
and expense. No belt—no switch— 
no batteries. Can be attached to any 
engine now using batteries, Full 
guaranteed ; write for descriptive 
catalog, 

MoTsINGER DEvicE Mra. Co. 


22 Main St., Pendleton, Ind. 


$1505 STEEL MILL 


For $15.05 we sell the HIGH- 

EST GRADE, STRONG. 
EST, LIGHTEST RUNNING 
AND BEST PUMPING STEEL 
$14.30 Ww 
highest grade and strongest all steel windmill TOWER. 
Every mill covered by a BINDING GUARANTEE. 
FOR GREATEST WINDMILL 
OFFER EVER MADE, cut this ad. 


out. n4 Sears, Roebuck & Co., “ics%° 


Send 25 Cents 
for beautiful life size en- 
graving of the World Famous 
White French Poodle Bis- 
mark, the handsomest of all 
Pets. Pups forsale. - 
RATHMANN’S PET KENNELS 

705 Roscoe Blvd., Chieago, Ill. 
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Two Machines entered. 

Two Machines receive first certificate. 

Two Machines make higher average than any 
other machines made in America—our record in New 
York and Buffalo endurance test. 

First Prize Long Island endurance test, 100 miles 
without a stop. 

First Prize Cup Five-Mile speed contest, Fort 
Erie track, Buffalo, N. Y. 

rize Cup Ten-Mile speed contest, Point 
Grasse track, Detroit, Mich. 


Gold Medal Pan-American Exposition 


Every machine we have ever entered in any contest has won first 
place. No failure mars our record, We believe this is not true of 
any other make in the world, Write for catalogue describing our 
two and four passenger vehicles, 


The HAYNES-APPERSON CO. 
KOKOMO, IND., U.S.A. 





C.H. McGurrin, holder of the world’s speed rec- 
ord (212 words a minute) uses and endorses the 


9? 4 
* Fay-Sholes ” Typewriter 
(Formerly the “ Sho’’) 
Manufactured 
Manufoctrene Fay-Sholes Company 
137 Rees Street, Chicago, Ii. 
DIRECTORS? James H. Bekels, C. No tay, Franklin H. 
Head, Bryan Lathrop, Franklin MacVeagh, A. D. Wheeler, 
Chicago; Samuel Mather,Cleveland; Wm. E. Stone, Boston ; 
Franklin Remington, New York. C. N. Fay, President; 
F. Remington, Vice-President; Chas, B. Price, Treasurer. 
120 “‘Fay-Sholes’? Machines just sold United 
States Philippine Government 
Write for McGurrin’s booklet on speed writing,etc. 
Agents Wanted 








IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


when drugs and doctors fail to cure you, write to 
me, and I will send you free a trial package of a 
simple remedy, which cured me and thousands of 
others, among them cases of over 50 years standing. 
This is no humbug or deception but an honest 
remedy, which enabled many a person to abandon 
crutch and cane. Address, 
OHN A. SMITH, 


J 
4001 Germania Bidg., Milwaukee, ‘Wis. 


A PERFECT FORM 


Send for the ‘‘Standard Chart of Physi- 
cal Culture.’’ Hang it on the wall of your 
bed-chamber. It shows you by carefully 
prepared illustrations and instructions 
how to develop your body to the ideal of 
perfection. Sent for 10c. in stamps or 
silver to cover expenses. State sex. 


Fifth Avenue School of Physical Culture 
Dept. R., 114 Fifth Ave., New York 


STANIMER 


Our 200-page book ‘The Origin and Treatment of Stam- 
mering” sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay 
postage. Lewis Stammering Sehool, 93 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


DR. NOEL’S———__—___— 
ELECTRO-THERMAL BATHS 


and mechanical vibratory massage prevent and cure diseases 


Free Consultation 41 West 33d St., New York 
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| tien in the South cost this country hundreds 
of millions of dollare and 4 vast treasure in 
life in that great rebellion when the North 
and the South crossed swords aad fought to 
a finish 

Kvery man in the South when the war be 
gan was more or lesa of a horsemar lt wae 
the easiest thing in the world to organize an 


| could have had as efficient a cavalry service 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


nearly all sav. the poverty-stricken 
whites did their business and made 
as well on horseback 

The universal practice of the art of equita 


poor | 
journeys 


efficient cavalry. The South had such an arm 
from the beginning 

The North had to create a cavalry, and it 
took long to do it, Until this was accom 
plished the armies met on unequal terms, with 
the advantage against the North, notwith 
standing her vast superiority in numbers, in 
wealth and resources generally, If the North 


as the South from the beginning this pic 
turesque atm of the service would have seen 
more active duty, 

Good saddle-horses and good horsemen are 
vahiable assets to a nation both in peace and 
in war. That is a reason which makes me 
believe that every country should take an | 
active concern in the building up of proper | 
reproducing horse types. Horse-breeding is 
a science like any other, and not every man 
with the price of a farm and a few animals is 
necessarily qualified for it. 

There have been some, notably the late 
Robert Bonner, particularly  disqualitied. 
Such men in furthering their fads and rid- 
ing their hobbies do an immense deal of 
harm. The mythical pedigree of Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian is now printed seriously in 
serious books, and there are no doubt hun- 
dreds of good and honest men who believe in 
it as though it were gospel truth. It is as 
false as that false theory, like begets like, 
which has come near to ruining several 
American horse types of great use and 
value. 

The Kentucky saddle-horse has been spared 
extermination because this theory did not ap- 
ply to him. Saddle-horses do not go in for 
track records, so there was no convenient 
way to group them and mate them by this 
false theory. There has, nowever, never been 
enough of them to go around, and they now 
command, when of a high class, prices which a 
score of years ago would have been considered 
fabulous. Those that are sent to the great 
cities for the park riders to use are not trained 
in all the gaits. The park rider does not care 
for other gaits than the walk, the trot, and 
the canter. 

When a shapely horse can do these per- 
fectly he will command as bigh a price as a 
hunter or a good roadster. And these horses 
do not make bad hunters nor yet inferior roads- 
ters. Their natural capacity for gaits makes 
them very adaptable, and they easily learn to 
go over timber and some of them are capital 
in light harness. I remember once in Ken- 
tucky we had amateur races for both runners 
and trotters. One afternoon a gentleman, 
now well known as a club man in New York, 
drove a highly bred mare in harness and won 
two heats and the race; and two hours later 
he rode the same mare two miles over eight 
hurdles and won again. She was very nearly 
thoroughbred, and at that time she was con- 
sidered a marvel, for the idea that thorough- 
bred blood improves the trotter was not then 
believed in. 

I am an absolutely firm believer in the value 
and the potency of the Arab blood, and I think 
that it would be of immense good to the voun- 
try if more of it were combined with the basic 
stock that is common in the various sections. 
And I can see only very great good to come 
from a union of what are known as Americo- 
Arabs and these Kentucky saddle-horses which 
are already rich in Arab blood. 

Last autumn in this paper I told about the 
interesting stud of Americo-Arabs owned by 
Mr. Randolph Huntington at Oyster Bay, Long 
Island, and later I should be glad to return to 
the same subject to show that unless from this 
source, or some other one equally good, though 
where that may be found I do not know, we 








get new leaven, we will lose even our excellent 
saddle-horses as we have all but lost those 
famous families of old, the Morgans, the Clays 
and the Golddusts. 
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The Man and the Hour 
meet by the time of an 


Elgin Watch 


Punctuality’s watch word is Figvn. 
Worn everywhere; sold everywhere; 
guaranteed by the world's greatest 


watch factory. 


Booklet mailed free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
» luesmors. 














A Dry Smoke 


is one of the comforts to 
be derived from smoking 







The Wonderful 


Siphon Pipe 
(Sold by Mail, $1.00 delivered) 


No saliva can reach the tobacco—siphon pre- 
vents it. Bowl always dry. Noneof the refresh- 
ing aroma of the tobacco is lost. No ‘old pipe” 
odor or taste. 

No heartburn or tobacco-heart ever follows 
its use. 

Blowing through the stem cleans the reservoir. 
It can be done while smoking. 

It makes pipe-smoking non-injurious, because 
it affords a clean, cool, wholesome smoke. 
test convinces, and ‘money back if not satisfac- 
tory” clinches all argument. 

Made of French Brier, with aluminum siphon 
and American amber, horn or rubber stem. A 
handsome pipe in every way. 


$1.00 by mail. Money cheerfully returned 
if dissatisfied. Jf in doubt write for booklet. 








whesute Spinal Deformities 


85 per cent. cheaper than 
the old methods. 100 per 
cent. better. Weighs ounces 
where others weigh pounds. 
For Men, Women and Chil- 
dren; none too young, none 
too old to be helped. 

We offer the only Scientific Ap- 
pliance ever invented for the relief 
of this unsightly condition; per- 
manently relieved Mr. P. B. Shel- 
don, the inventor, of curvature of 
the spine of 30 years’ standing. 


Throw away the cumbersome 

and expensive plaster -of- 

paris and sole-leather jackets 
Our Appliance is light in 
weight, durable and conforms 
to the body soas not to evidence that a support is worn. 
It is constructed on strictly scientific anatomical prin- 
ciples, and is truly a godsend to all sufferers from spinal 
troubles. We also make Scientific Appliances for weak 
back and stooping shoulders. Send for free booklet 
and letters from physicians, 
physical instructors, and those 
who know from experience of 
our wonderful appliances. 
SATISFACTION GUARAN- 
TEED. Write to-day for 
measurement blank; don’t 
wait. 





Sreamaure, N. Y. 
After having worn the plaster-of- 
paris jackets, I can truthfully say 
your appliance is far more comfort- 
able to wear. It corrects curvature 
uite as well and fits the body so per- 
ectly that no one would suspect I 
was wearing one. You have my 
life-long gratitude and well wishes, 

IDA BLOOD. 





The 
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The plaster-of-paris jacket above mentioned weighed 8} lbs. 
Philo Burt Apphance put on in its place wei; 
difference of 115 ownces or more than seven pounds, 


Philo Burt Mfg. Co., 63 Fourth St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


ed 17 ouncer—a 

















THE SIPHON TOBACCO PIPE COMPANY 
Room J 556, 11 Broadway, New York 
| Any Young Man or 
Woman Can Earn a 


@ without interferin: 
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One-Half Million Satisfied Custome 


wheel sold for 


.00. You can sell it for $25 the 
CLE and CASH PAY} 


FREE BIC 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION = 








ESTABLISHED SEVENTEEN YEARS 


BICYCLE 


with present occupation, by riding and selling 
our HIGH GRADE One Year GUARANTEED 


“OAKWOOD” and “ARLINGTON” 


day you receive it. 


NT of $1,000.00. 
Dept. D-47 
REFERENCE: FIRST NATIONAL BANK, CHICAGO 





FREE 


In addition to FREE BICYCLE we wiil give 


$1,000.00 IN GOLD 


to those making the LARGEST SALES in April, 
May and June, 1902 
No Catalogues or circulars to distribute 
BICYCLES FROM $8.95 UPWARDS. 
All new styles; no second-hand wheels; no old models. 
Our highest priced 1902 “Oakwood,” strong, graceful 
frame, seamless tubing, G. & J. tires, Garford 
saddle, adjustable handle bar. Everything 
guaranteed first-class. Only $18.75. Equal to any 
Write for particulars concerning 


Address 
CHICAGO, Ills. 


Qeemeees 9(00°000'062 “TV LIdV3 








TEXAS GROWS. 


It now has rf,000 miles of railway, 575 banks and 
over three million population. I have just published 
a book giving information about the State, entitled 
‘Business Opportunities in Texas.’’ It is splendidly 
illustrated. Aside from the mineral resources, it takes 
up the various lines of industry—rice and sugar grow- 
ing and milling, lumber, growing fruits and vege- 
tables for Norther markets, tobacco, brick and tile, 
canneries, &c. ; petroleum oil, as purely speculative ; 
views of oil fields and wells and list of companies ; 
also about the laws, public land, and withal some 
humor interwoven ; no advertisements; is impartial 
and estimates and figures given are authoritative and 
official ; this may be worth something to you; price 

sc., no stamps. J. C. ABERNATHY, Wharton, 


exas. 





WEAK EYES MADE STRONG 


SIGHT RESTORED AT SMALL EXPENSE 

Dr. W. O. Coffee, the Des Moines, Iowa, 
oculist, has discovered remedies that not 
only prevent blindness in every case when 
used in time, but restore sight to those 
partially or completely blind from catar- i. 
acts, granulated lids, scums, opacities, films, 
all inflammations of the eyes or eye strains, 
He has published a splendid book with 
colored photographs from life, illustrat- 
ing all eye diseases, so you can see your 
own case. It tells how you can cure 
yourself at home by his Absorption Treat- 
ment at small expense. r. Coffee will send this book 
FREE to all who are afflicted with eye trouble and write 
him. Ask for “Eye Book.” Address 
Dr.W. O. COFFEE, 803 Good Block, Des Moines, Ia. 
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PURINA 
CEREALS 








805 Gratiot Street 


** Where Purity is Paramount ’’ 


St. Louis, 


Send us $2 00 and vour grocer’s name and we will send you FreicaT Patp (everywhere east 
of Rocky Mts.) an elegant Wacon, strongly built, iron axles, containing Two Dollars’ worth of 
Cereals—5 packages of Ralston Breakfast Food, 1 of Oats, 1 of Barley, 1 of Pankake Flour, 1 of 
Hominy Grits and 2-121b. sacks of Purina Health Flour. The Wagon is Free. Only one toa family. 


PURINA MILLS 
Mo. 














Chicago’s 


Theater Train—12.10 MIDNIGHT—New York Central. 

















PRICE 10 CENTS 


APRIL 19 1902 


Vol. XXIX No. 3 
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Forthcoming Fiction in Collier’s Weekly 


@ The growing popularity of the three and four part story has 
mnduced us to secure from several of the most eminent and successful 
writers of the day, short serial stories, the publication of any one of 
which will extend over no longer a period than three or four weeks. @ 
Ile have been fortunate in obtaining an unusually interesting selection 
of short fiction from a strikingly brilliant group of authors. @ @ 
Richard Harding Bavts, author of « Sotviers of Fortune” 


Contributes ‘‘Ranson’s Folly,” a three part story ef army-post life in the 
Far West. Illustrated in characteristic manner bv Frederic Remington. 


Paul Leicester ford, auchor of « zanice Heredity” 
Under the title of ‘‘The Stool Pigeon,” tells a lively and fascinating 
story of crime, mystery and adventure, replete with exciting incidents. 


Mary Cholmondeley, Author of « lied [ottage ” 


Tells a melodramatic story of love, full of pathos, and written in that 
vivid and charming style so characteristic of all her work. 
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NO DINNER IS COMPLETE WITH- 
OUT A GLASS OF 


Chartreuse 


—GREEN OR YELLOW— 


THE ONLY CORDIAL MADE BY 
THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS OF 
FRANCE. IT HAS THE SIGNA- 
TURE L. GARNIER TWICE ON 
THE LABEL OF EACH BOTTLE. 


At first-classWine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. 
Sole Agents for United States. 


peculiarly 


*Q”’— @. T. Quiller-Couch, auchor of « Tye Splendoiw Spur ” ; 
Recounts further adventures of the famous McNeill scouts during the 
Peninsular War, in ‘‘The Cellars of Rueda.” Illustrated by Woodville. 


Flere follow a few authors and titles of shorter stories 
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CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, 





T. Zangwill Owen Wister 

Author of * The Children of the Ghetto” Author of ‘Red Men and White” Bronchitis 
- . *- . . . . . aa 

Has written for us a witty and satirical comedy of English Gives us a fascinating tale, under the title of «*The Coughs 
society life which he has entitled: «* Chassé-Croisé.”’ Captain’s Mustache,’’ full of humor and adventure. Gri Fi 

rip. 
Renry Harland Egerton Castle Hay Fever, 
Author of ‘* The Cardinals Snuff Box” Author of ‘*The Pride of Jennico” Diphtheria. 


Teller of delightful love stories, will contribute two stories 


during the coming months. 


Has written six charming stories dealing with the gay- 
eties and intrigues of eighteenth century Bath. 





Ban't tail to use CRESOLENE for the dis- 


Croup, 


Scarlet Fever, 


tressing and often fatal affections for which 
it is recommended. For more than twenty 
years we have had the most comelusive as- 
surances that there is ‘seems better. Ask 


Paul Leicester Ford 





Chomas Hardy 
Author of ‘Tess of the & Urbervilles” 


Will give to the JIeek/y the first short story that has 
come from his pen for several years. 


Frank R. Stockton 


Author of “*Kate Bonnet” 


Has written a ghost story full ot weird quaintness and 


characteristic humor. 


F. Kopkinson Smith 


“*Col, Carter of Cartersville” 


Author of **The Hon, Peter Sterling” 


Makes a pleasant story out of a humorous incident of 
courtship. He calls it «*A Checked Love Affair.”’ 


Frank Norris 
Author of ‘*The Octopus” 
Spins a stirring sea yarn with three very real villains as 


the principal characters. 


Max Pemberton 


Author of ‘‘A Gentleman's Gentleman” 


your physician about it. 


gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 





An interesting de escriptive booklet is sent free, which 


ALL DRUGGISTS, 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 











The unqualified en- 


dorsement of the largest 


Author of 
as written a Venetian storv, entitled «* Marny’s Lays the scene of ‘¢Phantom Plumes’’ in Spain an 
7 earoare Png y , , A 4] local advertiser in 
Shadow’’-—a character study steeped in local color. writes of a prisoner who never was in prison. 











Beauty’s Blood Deep 





A, 





















lood 


to do it. 


How untrue the old adage ‘‘Beauty’s Skin Deep.”’ 
women of beautiful features marred by impure blood try in vain to get 
a pure complexion by doctoring the skin. 
way to beauty is to cleanse the blood. 


“T have been taking Case arets for 
pimples and have been greatly benefited.’ 
F — Miss Gertrude Grant, Cambridge, Mass 
“I am very well pleased with Cascarets. They 
are fine for the complexion 
— Miss Catherine C. Coffman, 
“‘Cascarets will clear the comple xion of boils, 
nee 'S xe blackheads cause 
—A. E. Griffin. M. D. Stubblefield, Texas. 
“Case arets have done a great deal of good for 
me and fe a all our family 
liss Florence Cook, Webster City, Ia. 
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How many 


The quickest, surest, only 


“T must add my testimonial to your valuable 
medicine Cascarets for stomach aie ble.’ 

— Irene Acke pose (famous singe 

20 West Fifteenth Beret: New York. 

“I was suffering with sick headaches a great 
deal, but aes 'd taking a box of Cascarets, am 
entirely cured.’’— Miss Clara Stimmel, 229 So. 
Sandusky Breck, Delaware Ohio. 

**Cascarets did me a world of good. My liver 
was in bad co ondition for some time and one 


box cured me. 
— Miss Mabel Allen, Clare, Michigan. 


S. English, Ia. 


by _impure 


How many, many young women are anaemic, pale, sickly-looking, perhaps 
with pimples on face and neck, owing to poor, unhealthy blood. 
womanhood is approaching, that serious time of life when irregularities are 
liable to break down a constitution. 
ing the blood is to keep the bowels free and natural, gently but positively, 
without nervous shock, and Cascarets Candy Cathartic is the only medicine 


Perhaps 


The first rule for purifying-and enrich- 


All pres ame BS Wy 25c, 50c. Never sold in 

bulk. The genuine tablet stamped C C C, Guaranteed to cure 

or your money back. Sample and booklet free. Address 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago or New York. 506 


Best for the Bowels. 


Pittsburg places 


THE PITTSBURG LEADER 


at the top notch of ex- 


cellence for the dis- 


criminating general 


advertiser. 


Write to 


The Leader for the rea- 
son WHY, 














COOL COLORADO 


Colorado in Summer is the most delightful place 
on earth. Its climate is simply incomparable, 
while its magnificent mountain scenery is said 
to excel the Swiss Alps. 

There are many atttactive resorts in Colorado, 
some right in the heart of the Rockies and others 
along the foot-hills. Every taste and every 
purse can be suited. Shall we send you tn of 
of our beautiful book ‘‘Picturesque Commas 
Send three cents in stamps to prepay postage ‘ 

T. E. FISHER, General Passenger Agent, 

The Colorado Road, Denver, Colo. 
P. S.—Our other handsome books, “Resorts rly Platte Canon” 
and “Colorado Beauty Spots,”’ sent for three cents. T. ELF. 











Best Line to Chicago and the West—New York Central, 
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HAT PART OF CECIL RHODES’S WILL WHICH 

provides scholarships at Oxford for Americans, Colonials 
and Germans is, from one point of view, munificent to an 
extent unparalleled in the history of endowment. The most 
valuable undergraduate scholarships at Harvard are worth, 
one $450 and the other $425 a year; the great majority 
are worth less than $200. At Oxford the most desirable 
scholarships tenable by undergraduates are not worth more 
than $400, and of these there are not many. Since the 
great shrinkage in rents from which the incomes of most 
colleges at Oxford are derived, even Fellowships—which, of 
course, are tenable only by graduates—are worth on an aver- 
age considerably less than $1,500 a year. Yet Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes has endowed no fewer than 160 undergraduate 
scholarships at Oxford, each worth $1,500 a year, and 
tenable for three years. Of these, one hundred are to go 
to the United States—two to each State or Territory—nine 
to Rhodesia, twelve to the Cape Colony, and three each to 
thirteen other British transmarine dependencies. Five other 
scholarships, worth $1,250 each, are to be held by German 
youths to be designated by the German Emperor. It will 
be observed that the total annual sum needed to furnish the 
incomes of these scholarships will be a trifle less than $250,- 
000 a year, which is the interest at two and one-half per cent 
on $10,000,000. No doubt scholarships which are worth more 
than most Oxford Fellowships will prove highly attractive to 
Colonial youths; but whether Americans will seek them de- 
pends upon the question whether a better education is now, 
or will be hereafter, attainable at Oxford than at the best 
American universities. It is the opinion of Professor Gold- 
win Smith, who is peculiarly qualified to pronounce judgment 
in the premises, that, at the. present time, as good an educa- 
tion from every point of view can be obtained at the best 
American universities as at either of England’s oldest and 
most famous seats of learning. If this be true even now, 
with how much more emphasis will it be asserted hereafter? 
Even at the existing stage of their growth certain American 
universities are more richly endowed than is either Oxford or 
Cambridge, and, if the contributions of rich Americans shall 
be continued, the Knglish institutions, so far as pecuniary 
resources are concerned, will be dwarfed into insignificance. 
Another position taken by Professor Goldwin Smith deserves 
serious ‘eonsideration at the hands of American parents. 
Although himself an Oxonian of exceptional distinction, he 
has consistently held throughout his residence on this side 
of the Atlantic that no greater mistake can be made than to 
send an American boy to England, or, for-that matter, to the 
Continent of Europe, to be educated. If you would have a man 
a patriot you should see to it that he is brought up during the 
plastic period of life in the atmosphere and amid the institu- 
tions of his native land. 





HE DISASTROUS FIRE WHICH, HAD NOT THE 

wind blowing at the time been off shore, might have laid 
waste the whole of Atlantic City, will have served a good 
purpose if it causes the municipality to provide itself with a 
paid tire department equipped with first-class engines, and if 
it brings about a displacement of the present flimsy wooden 
structures lining the celebrated Board Walk by substantial 
fireproof buildings. Until such reforms are carried out, a 
holocaust will continue to be imminent and the rates charged 
by fire insurance companies will continue to be prohibitive. 





T SEEMS PROBABLE THAT, BEFORE THE NEXT 

number of COLLIER’S WEEKLY sees the light, formal invi- 
tations to the Prince of Wales to witness next October the 
dedication of the new Chamber of Commerce and the new 
Stock Exchange in the city of New York will have been 
forwarded and accepted. Of course, before a formal accept- 
ance is announced our State Department wii’ be requested 
to say whether the proposed visit would meet with its ap- 
proval. There is no doubt about the auswer. Even if the 
majority of Americans were not convinced that the Salisbury 
Ministry maintained a friendly attitude toward this country 
during our war with Spain, it is obvious that our government 
could not, with any show of decency, withhold from the son 
and heir of the King of England a courtesy which it has so 
lately exhibited to the brother of the German Emperor, It is 
quite unnecessary to impute a political motive to the contem- 
plated visit, or to assume that any Englishmen in high places 
are jealous of the outpour of hospitality with which Prince 
Henry of Prussia was received. The invitation sent by the 
New York Chamber of Commerce veils no ulterior design. — It 


means, not that the prospective hosts of the Prince of Wales 
are Anglomaniacs, but that, like other self-respecting Ameri- 
cans, they believe that one good turn deserves another. They 
merely desire to show that they have not forgotten the cour- 
tesy with which a delegation of the Chamber of Commerce 
and other representative Americans were treated last year by 
King Edward VII., who entertained them at. Windsor Castle. 
If the visit takes place, there is no doubt that the Prince of 
Wales will be cordially weleomed. Friendliness for England 
is much more widely felt in this country to-day than it was 
forty-two years ago, when the Prince’s father paid his mem- 
orable visit to the United States. Naturally, too, more will 
be done for one who is the heir-apparent to a great monarchy 
than for one like Prince Henry of Prussia, between whom and 
the title of German Emperor stand, not only his brother, Wil- 
liam ITI., but his brother’s sons. An heir-apparent is the next 
thing to a reigning sovereign, and never but once has a reign- 
ing sovereign visited this country. That visitor was Dom 
Pedro II., Emperor of Brazil. 





T IS NOW EVIDENT THAT NO ATTEMPT WILL BE 

made during the present session of Congress to reduce in 
the lower branch of the Federal Legislature and in the Elec- 
toral Colleges the representation of those Southern States in 
which under their new State Constitutions the right of certain 
citizens is said to be abridged on the score of race, color or 
previous condition of servitude. Whether those State Con- 
stitutions have or have not violated the latest amendments to 
the Federal Constitution is a question which the United States 
Supreme Court must soon or late decide, and, meanwhile, 
the Republicans may find it expediefit to leave the matter 
in abeyance. Had the leaders of the party listened to those 
extremists who desired at the opening of the present session 
to force the question into the foreground of discussion, they 
would almost certainly have lost many a district in the border 
States which they now have a fair chance of carrying. 


T THE HOUR WHEN WE WRITE, IT IS UNKNOWN 

whether the attempt of Mr, Schalkburger, Acting President 
of the South African Republic, to see Mr. Steyn, President of 
the Orange Free State, and to arrange with him terms of peace, 
has had any measure of suecess. Hitherto President Steyn has 
shown himself the least conciliable of the Boer leaders, and he 
is searcely likely to have been rendered more tractable by Gen- 
eral Delarey’s capture of Lord Methuen or by the recent fight 
in which the British losses exceeded those suffered by their 
opponents. In any event, the present negotiations are likely 
to be fruitless unless terms more acceptable than those hitherto 
offered by Lord Milner and Mr. Chamberlain are conceded. 
That political.independence should be restored to the Boers 
is, of course, out of the question, but it does not follow that 
a certain measure of local autonomy might not with safety be 
given to them, such as was granted by Lord Durham to the 
French-Canadians after Papineau’s Rebellion. In spite of 
official denials, there is some reason to believe that the sud- 
den journey of Field Marshal Lord Wolseley to Cape Town 
has a political purpose, or that, in other words, he has been 
sent to play in South Africa the deus ex machind part which 
Lord Durham played in British North America. The report is 
entirely credible that King Edward VII. passionately desires 
to witness the re-establishment of peace in the Transvaal and 
the Orange River country before his coronation. We shall 
not be in the least surprised, therefore, to hear that Lord 
Wolseley has gone to the Cape as the personal representa- 
tive of his sovereign, clothed, however, with all necessary 
powers by the King’s constitutional advisers. 


T IS SATISFACTORY TO LEARN THAT WE ARE 
about to give national recognition to the services ren- 
dered us at a critical conjuncture by General Rochambeau, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the French land forces sent by 
Louis XVI. to co-operate with our Continental Army during 
the Revolutionary War. It should be remembered that 
Rochambeau, unlike some of the French nava] commanders, 
showed from the outset a desire to concert movements with 
Washington and to carry out the plans of the American com- 
mander. But for such a disposition on his part the capture 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown would have been impossible. 
While we tardily pay our debt to Rochambeau, however, 
we should not forget the Comte de Vergennes, but for 
whom the French Ministry would never have been able to 
persuade Louis XVI. to declare war against Great Britain 


. 


in the interest of the latter’s rebellious colonies. Even 
before Vergennes brought about a declaration of war he 
connived at the shipment of military supplies but for which 
our Revolutionary forefathers must have renounced their 
struggle for independence. 





| hangin THE DATE FIXED FOR THE INAUGU- 

ration of Cuba’s independent government is drawing 
near, our House of Representatives has not yet consented to 
reduce the duties levied in owr ports on Cuban sugars and 
tobaccos by as much even as twenty per cent. Tliere is no 
likelihood that both Houses will agree as to any reduction 
before the end of May, if indeed any agreement is reached 
If the rebate offered 


by the beet-sugar men had been accepted by other Republi- 


during the present session of Congress. 


cans in the House of Representatives and in the Senate relief 
might have been already afforded to the island. The beet- 
sugar men, it will be remembered, were willing to turn over 
to the independent government of Cuba a rebate amounting 
to considerably more than twenty per cent of the duties. If 
the Cuban Government had not made an equitable distribution 
of the rebate the blame would have fallen on their shoulders 
and not on ours. The ostensible objection to the turning over 
of such a rebate to Cuba was that there is no warrant in the 
Constitution for giving to a foreign government money raised 
in the United States by taxation, It is hard to see why we 
have not as much constitutional right to give Cuba money for 
humanitarian purposes as we had to give Spain twenty million 
dollars in connection with the relinquislhment of her sov- 
ereignty in the Philippines. We add that there must be as 
much constitutional warrant for giving Cuba a rebate to save 
her from industrial and financial ruin as there was for giving 
or Jending her three million dollars with which to pay off and 
discharge the soldiers under Gomez, Garcia and other revolu- 


tionary leaders who, if unpaid, might have become brigands. 


T WOULD SCARCELY BE PRUDENT FOR THE,RE- 

publican party, which next November must face the elec 
tion of a new House of Representatives, to postpone a solu- 
tion of the interoceanie canal problem until the next session 
of Congress. Such a postponement would lend color to the 
suspicion already current in certain quarters that some of 
the Republican leaders in the Senate are influenced by the 
transcontinental railways which are notoriously opposed to 
the construction of any trans-isthmian waterway. [t is well 
known that the late Collis P. Huntington set his face like flint 
against the project, and for many years was able to avert any 
action by Congress on the subject. The Southern Pacitic 
Railway and its competitors would be following Mr. Hunting 
ton’s methods should they use the rivalry between the advo- 
cates of the Panama route and those of the Nicaragua route to 
prevent the Senate from reaching any decision in the matter. 
There are undoubtedly a good many Senators who honestly 
believe that the Panama route ought to be chosen, provided 
the property of the present French company can be legally 
purchased for $40,000,000 and provided adequate conces- 
sions can be secured on reasonable terms from the United 
States of Colombia. Whiat these Senators ought to do is to 
join hands with the sincere friends of the Nicaragua scheme 
and pass a bill leaving, under certain conditions, the selection 
of a route to President Roosevelt. Then, in one way or an- 
other, the problem would be certain to be solved before the 


next general contest at the ballot-box. 





HE LATEST NEWS FROM PEKIN IS T 
and China have agreed upon a treaty pt 
evacuation of Manchuria by the a a within six 
months after the signing of the insta F On some frivo- 
lous pretext, however, the docueutyAnains unsigned. We 
shall believe in the evacuation, ff Manchuria by the Russians 
If it does take place six 


GRUSSIA 


Mg for the 


when we see it and not tit then. 

: » eae eae 
months hence the withdrawal will be obviously due to the 
TrAaty’and to the moral support given to 





British-Japanese 
that compace 

vecause Qongr&ys, which fortunately is omnipotent in the 
premisgs a never permit our State Department to com 
int S a war with Russia and France for the purpose of 


aver¥ing the acquisition of Manchuria by the first-named 





‘Wie’ United States. We say moral support 





power. Sueh «a commitment would involve us inextricably 
‘nu those foreign complications which the Monroe Doctrine 


binds us to avoid, 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S VISIT TO CHARLESTON, S. C. 
































Captain Hobson 
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President Roosevelt and Governor McSweeney pose for our Photographer Ladies of the Presidential Party under Escort of the Militia at the Wharf 


According to his promise to visit the Charleston Exposition, and present a sword of honor to Major Jenkins, one of the heroes of the recent misunderstand- 
ing with Spain, the President left Washington April 7, and reached Charleston next morning. One of the most picturesque of the many pleasant in- 
cidents of the visit was a tour of the harbor on the revenue cutter ‘“‘Algonquin.”” The social occurrences aboard the boat were most agreeable to 
everybody. The President visited the Exposition grounds, reviewed the troops, and made a speech at the Auditorium. Captain Richmond Pearson 
Hobson, of Santiago fame, was presented to the Chief Executive, and Governor McSweeney exerted himself to make the President’s visit 
a most pleasant affair.—Pictures by James H. Hare, our staff photographer accompanying the Presidential party by special permission 
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About Wireless Tele graphy 
By Signor Guglielmo Marconi 











HE FIRST paid message by etheric wave telegraphy 


was sent by Lord Kelvin on June 3, 1898. The 

circumstances were these: Lord and Lady Kelvin 
and Lord Tennyson visited my Alum Bay station in the Isle 
of Wight. I explained the working of the apparatus and 
showed how messages were sent and received. Lord Kelvin 
was so much pleased with what he saw that he desired to 
send telegrams to various friends on the mainland of Eng- 
land, insisting first that he be permitted to pay for their 
transmission to Bournemouth at the rate of a shill ng royalty 
per message, in order to show his appreciation of the system 
and to illustrate its immediate availability for commercial use. 
Mes=ages were sent by Lord Kelvin to Dr, MacLean, iis chief 
assistant in the physical laboratory of the University of Glas- 
gow, to Sir George Stokes at Cambridge, to Lord Rayleigh and 
to Sir William Preece in London. He has given his permis- 
sion to reprint one of the messages, that to Sir George Stokes: 








**Stokes, Lensfield Cottage, Cambridge.—This is sent com- 
mercially paid at Alum Bay for transmission through ether, 
1s. to Bournemouth, and thence by postal telegraph, 15d. to 
Cambridge. —KELVIN.”’ 


Lord Tennsyon’s message was to his nephew at Eton, and 
was as follows: 


“Sending you message by Marconi’s ether telegraph, Alum 
Bay to Bournemouth, paid commercially thenee by wire; very 
sorry not to hear you speak your Thackeray to-morrow,— 
TENNYSON.” 

The suecesses of my various trials led me to desire some 
opportunity of testing the practical application of my system 
on amore extended seale. It is difficult with a new inven- 
tion such as mine to convince the public, even after the mést 
successful trials, that here is something that should and must 
be adopted. In a sense it must create a new field for itself, 
as well as threaten established rivals in old fields. Not only 
was [ compelled to construct a satisfactory apparatus for tele- 
graphing wirelessly, but I had to show by actual tests some 
of the ways in which it could be utilized—all of which re- 
quired much time and money. 

I welcomed, therefore, the opportunity presented to me in 
July, 1898, of showing the practical serviceability of my new 
system in reporting the races of the Kingstown Regatta for the 
“Dublin Express.”’ One of my assistants fitted up a land sta- 

‘tion at Kingstown and another set up instruments on board the 
steamer Flying Huntress. During the progress of the race the 
Flying Huntress followed the course of the yachts and wire- 
less messages were sent shoreward every ten or fifteen min- 
utes. Several hundred bulletins were despatched and uot a 
single message had to be repeated. : 

The land station was in a room at the rear of the residence 
of the harbormaster, A wire from the instruments was car- 
tiel to the top of a mast forty feet in height, on which was 
suspended a wire netting arrangement corresponding to that 
attached to the mast of the steamer. While the tug was run- 
ning down to the Kish Lightship the final preparations were 
made for receiving and transmitting messages. The test for 
finding whether the instruments are sensitive enough is a 
very simple one. The operator takes an ordinary electric 
bell, which he holds at some distance from the Morse indi- 
zator. He sends out from the battery of the bell a very tiny 
current, which is instantly responded to by a click, or by the 
sound cf the bell on the indicator. This is of itself a very 
simple exhibition of wireless telegraphy. 

At length all was in readiness, and the first message was 
received from the tug. The tape emerged with the familiar 
dots and dashes beautifully printed, ready to be translated for 
the reporter. As fast as the messages arrived they were tele- 
phoned to the office of the newspaper on Cork Hill. The opera- 
tions were carried out with precision and in a perfectly matter- 
of-fact manner, 

The following portion of the description of one of the 
races sent by wireless telegraphy, and published in the 
“Evening Mail’? and *‘Daily Express,’? may be of interest: 

$910.55. Rainbow having crossed the line before the gun 
vas fired was recalled, thereby losing 34 minutes, 

“11.25. Time round Rosebeg buoy— 
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Isolde Ga iis Sar" Se Wh ust cas Une» 10 58 0 
Rainbow . . + © «© «© «© «© « 10 59 0 
Astrild . . . . . . . . . 10 59 45 

** Ailsa stayed and went away on the port tack, as did also 
Astrild. After going a short distance, Bona also stayed, fol- 
lowing the example of the other two, Rainbow and Isolde 
standing in under Howth. 

“11.17. Rainbow and Isolde are still standing on the port 
tack, getting a nice breeze, Isolde being well to weather, Adlsa 
and Bona having gone about on the same tack. Astrild stood 
to southward, to get the first of the ebb tide, and is now 
heading for the ship.”’ 

The race reports were entirely satisfactory in every respect, 
a large number of the bulletins being sent, so that the race 
news was issued by the ‘*Express’’ much earlier than it could 
have been in any other way. The Flying Huntress was con- 
stantly in motion, of course, but this made no difference in 
the legibility of messages. The distances crossed were small 
—from five to ten miles. 

ON THE ROYAL YACHT 

About this time the Prince of Wales, then stopping with 
Lord Rothschild, had the misfortune to injure his kuee most 
severely, so that he was confined to the royal yacht Osborne 
‘in Cowes Bay. The Prince had already expressed his interest 
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in wireless telegraphy, and when the Lord 
Ireland asked if Communication between the royal yacht and 
Osborne House, Isle of Wight, could be established, I told 
him I would be delighted to make the necessary installations. 
We were not long in putting up our station, and, once up, 
there was no hiteh in the working either way. The first 
telegram sent was: 

“The Prince of Wales sends his love to the Queen, and 
hopes she is none the worse for being on board yesterday.” 


More than one hundred and fifty messages were sent in the 
sixteen days I was on the royal yaeht, many of great length, 
Every morning a bulletin was sent to the Queen, of which the 
following is a sample: 

“Aug. 4th 
“Krom Dr, Ti ipp to Sir James Reid, 

“TRL the Prince of Wales has passed another excellent 
night, and is in very good spirits and health. The 
most satisfactory,” 





knee is 





“Aug. 5th. 
“From Dr, Tripp to Sir James Reid, 
“ILR A. the Prince of Wales has passed another excellent 
night, and the kuee is in good condition.” 


The instruments on the yacht were operated and observed 
with great interest by the various distinguished persons aboard, 
notably the Duke of York, the Princess Louise, and the Prince 
of Wales himself. What seemed to amaze them above all was 
that the sending could go ow just the same while the yacht 
was in rapid motion. The following message was sent on 
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graph by Byron, New York 








Mr. Marconi at the Key of a Wireless Telegraph Instrument 


August 12 by the Prince of Wales while the yacht was steam- 
ing at a good rate off Bembridge, seven or eight .miles from 
Osborne: 


“To the Duke of Connanght. 
“Will be pleased to see you on board this afternoon when 
the Osborne returns.”* 


The ‘‘Kleetrieal Review,’? August 19, 1898, gives some 
particulars as to the methods employed: 

“The height of the mast on shore was one hundred and 
five feet, and that of the top of the wire from the deck of the 
Osborne Was eighty-three feet. The yacht was moored im 
Cowes Bay, at a distance of nearly two miles from Osborne 
House, the two positions not being in sight of one another, 
as they were intercepted by a hill to the rear of East Cowes, 
which would fdiave rendered sigualling impossible between 
these two stations by The 
messages varied in length, some laving as many as oue hinn- 
dred to one hundred and fifty words, which is tantamount to 
a decent letter, Mr. Marconi’s assistants were on duty from 
9 AM. until 7.30 p.M., without intermission during the whole 
Toward the end of the time, on the 10th mst., the 
cruise towards Sandown, and the messages 





means of any optical system, 


period. 
yacht went on a 
were ieceived correctly close off the ‘Nab? Lightship, which is 
moored off Bembridge, On the way there, when under steam, 
lengthy message was reeercd by the Prince from the Duke 
of Connaught, and the reply was suceessfully despatched, 
though well out of sight of Cowes and Osborne, On the 
12th inst. the yacht cruised as far as the Needles, or rather 
outside, and went on until the instruments pieked up Alum 
Bay station—the Needles Hotel—eontinuing in) communica- 
tion with them all the way, perfect messages being passed to 
and from. Communications kept up throughout the 
eruise with either the Osborne station or the Wireless Tele 
During the whole of 


were 


graph Company’s station at Alum Bay, 
the cruise the Osborne pole was obsenred, and all the mes- 
sages had to pass over land, and the Alm Bay pole was also 


obscured until coming tight into the bay, ou account of the 


Lieutenant of 





station being situated very much below Heatherwood. | 
Inessages were séut to Alum Bay from a distance of nea 
seven and oue-half miles, although the ground lving betweeu 
was exceedingly high; in faet, it was about the highest laud 


met with during the time. It was so high that the poles wer« 
screened by hundreds of feet. The Prince of Wales and other 
royalties gave expression to Mr. Mareoni of their high appre- 
ciation of his system and their astonishment at the perfec- 
tion to whieh it had brought. The Prince presented 
Mr, Mareoui with a souvenir in the shape of a very handsome 
searfpin, and wished him every suecess with his interesting 
invention, ”’ 


been 


One of the first and most commonly suggested uses for 

wireless telegraphy was for counecting lightships and light- 
houses lying off shore on dangerous rocks or shoals with land 
stations, The year 1898 was to see the first installation of 
this nature, between the East Goodwin Lightship, loeated 
over one of the most dangerous shoals on the British coast, 
aud the South Foreland Lighthouse, twelve miles distant. 
Communication was first established on Christmas Eve, 1898, 
just about four years after my first experiments in wireless 
telegraphy were made in Italy, and the apparatus had re- 
mained in active and suecessful operation for nearly two 
years, . 
Indeed, the apparatus had not long been installed before its 
vile was shown most conclusively by the saving of the light- 
ship herself. She was run down at four o'clock on the morn- 
ing of March 3, 1899, by the steamer A. P. Mathews, outward 
bound from London, The wireless telegraphy operator hur- 
riedly called up south Foreland Lighthouse, said that the 
lightship had been run into and was leaking. Lifebeats 
were sent out at once and the lightship was saved. © Since 
then several other ships have gone upon the sands and as 
sistance has been obtained by means of wireless telegrapliy, 
the operators telegraphing ashore in each case. 

The success of the installation between the Kast Goodwin 
Lightship and the South Foreland Lighthouse awakened great 
interest, and the public began to see the practical uses to 
which the system might be put. 





THE INTERNATIONAL YACHT RACE 

My first American tests were made during the internationa: 
yacht races in 1899. Shortly after the Kingstown Regatta, the 
New York ‘*Herald”’ arranged with me to report by wireless 
telegraphy the yacht races between Shamrock and Columbia, 
which took place in New York Bay in October, 1899. Thee 
was nothing different, so far as my methods were concerned 
in this work from what had been accomplished long before, 
but the subject is worthy of mention in a chronology of the 
system because of the interest manifested in the trials by the 
American people. With three assistants, Mr. Bradfield, Mr. 
Densham and Mr, Richard, I arrived in New York on Septem- 
ber 29, and on the following day was joined by another as- 
sistant, Mr. W. Bowden, who had been condueting experi- 
ments in Newfoundland and had given demonstrations before 
the Houses of Parliament there. In a few days we had fiited 
up a land station at Navesink, near .Atlantie Highlands in 
New Jersey, and ship stations on the cable-ship Mackay 
Bennett and on the steamer Ponce. The Ponce followed the 
course of the racing yachts and sent frequent bulletins to the 
shore station, whence they were telegraphed to all the priu- 
cipal cities of the United States, and to the cable-ship, whence 
they were cabled to London, Paris, and other points in the 
Kast. ; 

The suspended wires were about one hundred and fifty feet 
high in all cases, and the distances to which the niessages 
were sent varied from five to twenty miles. The instruments 
were located in the chart rooms of the ships, and messages 
were sent at intervals of not more than fifteen minutes, 
Naturally the many failures of the yachts to reach decisive 
results were disappointing, but in every case, in spite of 
storm or fog, the messages I sent were accurate and mueh 
in advance of all other meats of transmitting the news. 

One of ‘the interesting, perhaps amusing, facts connected 
with my work in America was the diversion caused by rival 
claimants for wireless telegraphy honors, ‘Chey believed, 
und wanted others to believe, that I was receiving credit that 
belonged to them, which is a not unusual claim in econnec- 
tion with any successful invention, 

Before the races began we went over the course carefully, 
and the first day’s trial showed me that nothing could prevent 
the correct working of the apparatus. From the start down 
the bay messages were flashed back and forth with unvary ing 
accuracy in spite of intervening objects. Many private mes- 
sages were sent to be forwarded to Washington, or to be cabled 
to Europe, engagements were made for dinner in New York 
that evening, and so on. 

At the close of the trial eruise, which reached an extreme 
distance of twenty-two miles, my assistant, Mr. Bradfield, 
telegraphed : 
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“vers thing has gone off first-rate all day. Signals could 
uot have been better if we had beem connected with you by 
wire.” , 

The work of reporting went on regularly during the races, 
over one thousand words being transmitted daily, This work 
acquainted the American peopie with my work and the possi 
bilities of my invention. I was much gratified at the geier 
ous treatment accorded me by the American people. 


UNITED STATES NAVY TRIALS 


following the 


mimediately yacht races T was requested to 


make some experiments for the United States navy. The 
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The work of the Burial Corps of our army in the Philippines is among the most uninviting tasks ever assigned to human beings. 
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BRINGING HOME OUR SOLDIER DEAD FROM THE 
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PHILIPPINES 








Coffins inclosed in 


massive deal cases are shipped from San Francisco to Manila, and the Burial Corps proceeds from station to station throughout the islands, disinterring 


the remains and preparing them for transportation back to the United States. 


placed in rows, one opposite each grave, and the work of disinterring begins all along the line. 


iron hooks, and a bottle containing an identification slip is removed and broken open. 


bones are placed in a sheet along with the identification slip, and every precaution is taken to prevent any mistakes in identity 


The actual work of exhuming is done by natives. 
The top of the buried coffin is torn off with 
The slip is compared with the death record. The 


The coffins are 
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to thirty-six miles, the long- 


consisted of a vertical wire 
t fastened to the mainmast 


tute angle with the mast, ex- 


to the after gun-room of the 
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Navesink a one hundred and fifty foot mast was erected, and 
a vertical wire and electrical attachment of the same kind used 
by the warships was set up. The electricity used for sending 
the wireless telegraph messages was furnished by a relay of 
dry-cell batteries specially prepared for the ‘purpose. Each 
one of the telegraph instruments was equipped with a Morse 
ink-writer, so that the messages received were recorded on 
ordiiary tape in the Morse code. Ata point about five miles 
off the Highlands of Navesink the New York anchored, while 
the Massachusetts manoceuvred about the flagship. 

The first few messages sent back and forth between the 
two warships consisted of orders to the Massachusetts as to 
the rate at which she was to keep under way, and questions 
as to the distance she had covered. Then a long despatch 
was sent from the New York to the Massachusetts, with the 
instruction that it be repeated to the sender word for word. 
This message was sent and repeated without an error. Then 
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messages were sent to the Massachusetts and to Navesink” 


ordering the operators there to send messages simultaneously 
to the New York. 

The purpose of this order was to have Navesink interrupt 
the message from the Massachusetts to the New York, This 
interference test was in every way successful, with the result 
that the two messages sent at the same time were jumbled 
into utter confusion, The dots recorded on the tape of the 
ink-writer were indiscriminately ticked off and absolutely 
unintelligible, 


The messages between the two warships at intervals of ten 
minutes, with interruptions from Navesink at longer intervals, 
were kept up until the Massachusetts was thirty-six nautical 
miles from the New York, and then the batueship put about 
and came back. 


Two days later further tests were made. Among the mes- 
sages received by the New York there came suddenly a de- 
spatch from the Massachusetts reading: ‘‘Man overboard!’’ 
The message was given to Captain Chadwick, and a cutter 
was lowered from the New York. Ten minutes had elapsed 
from the time the wireless message was received before thie 
same news was conveyed to the flagship by the wig-wag 
man on the bridge of the Massachusetts. Before the cutter 
had even been lowered from the New York to put out for 
the man who had fallen overboard from the Massachusetts 
another wireless message was received saying that the man 
had a buoy and was safe. 

Before beginning the tests for the United States Navy 
Department I sent the following lettcr to the commission 
appointed to make the tests: 

“To the Board appointed by the UV. S. Navy Department to re- 
port on the trials of Marconi’s system of wireless telegraphy. 

“GENTLEMEN—With reference to the tests of my system 
which are now being carried out under your supervision, | 
wish to state: : 

“First: That the installation fitted up at the Navesink 
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Highlands Lighthouse has been installed to meet the wish 
expressed by various members of your board in order to 
facilitate their investigations, but I want it to be under- 
stood that the instruments now at the station are not as 
efficient (being of an earlier type and intended for short- 
distance demonstrations) as those installed on the New York 
and Massachusetts, and results obtained at that station can- 
not be taken as a test of the system in its present state. 

‘Second: Having consulted with my partners, I regret to 
be unable to give a demonstration of the devices I use for 
preventing interference, and of the system employed for 
tuning syntonizing instruments. The reasons why I cannot 
give such demonstrations are: 

‘‘(a) The means employed are not yet completely patented 
and protected, 

‘*(b) Insufficient material and instruments here with me to 
give full demonstration, 

‘“‘(c) No detailed information from the United States Navy 
Department was received by my company prior to my de- 
parture from England as to the extent of the demonstrations 
required. : 

‘Since I last had the pleasure of meeting you I have re- 
eeived advices from England to the effect that the British 
Government has decided to make use of my system in the 
present South African war, and also on the fleet. This 
necessitates my company supplying to the British Govern- 
ment a large number of instruments and expert assistants, 
and also further necessitates my early return to Europe. I 
shall, therefore, be unable to continue the tests for the 
United States Navy Department after Wednesday. 

‘‘T am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

**G. Marconi.” 


The report of the United States Navy Commission concern- 
ing wireless telegraphy trials is here given: 


‘*We respectfully submit the following findings as the result 
of our investigation of the Marconi system of wireless teleg- 
raphy: It is well adapted for use in squadron signalling under 
conditions of rain, fog, darkness, and motion of speed. Wind, 
rain, fog, and other conditions of weather do not affect the 
transmission through space, but dampness may reduce the 
range, rapidity and accuracy by impairing the insulation of 
the aérial wire and the instruments. Darkness has no effect. 
We have no data as to the effects of rolling and pitching, but 
excessive vibration at high speed apparently produced no bad 
effect on the instruments, and we believe the working of the 
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system would be very little affected by the motion of the ship. 
The accuracy is good within the working ranges. Cipher and 
important signals may be repeated back to the sending station, 
if necessary, to ensure absolute accuracy. When ships are 
close together (less than four hundred yards) adjustments, 
easily made, of the instruments are necessary. The greatest 
distance that messages were exchanged with the station at 
Navesink was sixteen and five-tenths miles. This distance 
was exceeded considerably during the yacht races, when a 
more efficient set of instruments was installed there. The 
best location of instruments would be below, well protected, 
in easy communication with the commanding officer. The 
spark of the sending coil or of a considerable leak, due to 
faulty incitation of the sending wire, would be sutticient to 
ignite an inflammable mixture of gas or other easily lighted 
matter, but with direct lead (through air space, if possible), 
and the high insulation necessary for good work, no danger 
of fire need be apprehended, When two transmitters are 
sending at the same time, all the receiving wires within range 
receive the impulses from the transmitters, and the tapes, 
although unreadable, show unmistakably that such double 
sending is taking place. In every case, under a great num- 
ber of varied conditions, the attempted interference was com- 
plete. Mr. Marconi, although he stated to the Board before 
these attempts were made that he could prevent interference, 
never explained how or made any attempt to demonstrate that 
it could be done. Between large ships (height of masts one 
hundred and thirty feet and one hundred and forty feet) and 
a torpedo boat (height of mast forty-five feet), across open 
water, signals can be read up to seven miles on the torpedo 
boat and eighty-five miles on the ship. 

‘Communication might be interrupted altogether when tall 
buildings of iron framing intervene. The rapidity is not 
greater than twelve words per minute for skilled operators, 
The shock from the sending coil of wire may be quite severe 
and even dangerous to a person with a weak heart. No fatal 
accidents have been recorded. The liability to accident from 
lightning has not been ascertained. The sending apparatus 
and wire would injuriously affect the compass if placed near 
it. The exact distance is not known, and should be deter- 
mined by experiment. The system is adapted for use on all 
vessels of the navy, including torpedo boats and small ves- 
sels, as patrols, scouts and despatch boats, but it is imprac- 
ticable in a small boat. For landing parties the only feasible 
method of use would be to erect a pole on shore and then com- 
municate with the ship. The system could be adapted to the 
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telegraphic determination of differences of longitude in sur 
veying. The Board respectfully recommends that the system 
be given a trial in the navy.” 

The call from England was imperative. I was obliged 
to stop the work for the United States navy, and also the 
negotiations with the Signal Service Corps under General 
Greely. On the eve of my departure the Navy Commission 
expressed great satisfaction over the results. 

FURTHER PROOFS OF PRACTICABILITY 

While I was in New York, the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science met at Dover, the French at Bou 
logne and the Italian at Como. Under the direction of my 
good friend and adviser, Professor Fleming of University 
College, London, my system was used in « demonsiration 
before the English and French bodies, and frequent mes- 
sages were sent across the Channel from one to the other, 
On the centenary of the day when Volta’s great discovery 
of the electric current became known to the world messages 
of congratulation were sent by the English Association 
through the ether to the French scientists, thence ou to 
the Italian body by land wires. 

Again, a most convincing proof of practicability was given 
on the afternoon of November 15, 1899, on board the St. Paul, 
in which I was returning to England. I had notified my Com- 
pany in London that I would communicate with our stations 
at Alum Bay and The Haven from the incoming steamer. 
Because of the hurried orders to South Africa, these two land 
stations had been dismantled and the instruments taken to 
London; but the day before my arrival, Major Flood-Page 
and Mr. H. Jameson Davis, with assistants, rigged up the 
stations and awaited signals from me. On the ship we waited 
until the morning of the 15th,-and then secured our vertical 
wire to a sprit fastened to the mainmast and set up our in- 
struments in the smoking-room, It was while we were still 
sixty miles from Southampton that we received the signals 
Within another hour, still over forty miles away, we had re- 
ceived their ‘‘Is that you, St, Paul?”’ and then, **Hurrah! 
welcome home! Where are you?’’ Then came war news, 
four hours before we landed, and we sent telegrams ashore 
for officers and passengers of the ship. The enthusi- 
usm of all those aboard led to the publication of a paper, 
which was sold for a dollar a copy for the benefit of the 
Seamen’s Fund, for which one hundred and fifty dollars was 
raised, 
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in the second session of the first Parliament of his 

Majesty King Edward VII., and lookei at the 
printed Orders of the Day, they found that the Question 
Paper began as follows: 

I, ‘*Mr. Norman—To ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether any communication proposing or con- 
cerning joint or collective action by European States, in view 
of the outbreak or expected outbreak of the late war between 
the United States and Spain, was received from the Austrian 
or any other government; if so, what was the nature of the 
reply of her Majesty’s government; and will he lay the Papers 
upon the Table?’’ 

A few members—very few—perceived the extreme impor- 
tunce that would attach to any answer to this somewhat in- 
volved question, and these wondered why I had put it down, 
and believed that no reply would be given. As all the world 
knows now, the question was duly asked—after some delay— 
and answered, and every Foreign Office in Europe immediately 
became vocal with eager explanations and inspired communi- 
cations, and every newspaper in the British Empire and the 
United States—one might almost say in the world—burst into 
editorial comment. The only person who has not yet written 
a word about the matter is the humble individual who fired 
the train aud caused all the hubbub. Perhaps, therefore, a 
plain statement of fact and a few comments from me will now 
be in order. 

First of all, let it be understood that a good deal more goes 
to the eliciting of information like this from the not overcour- 
ageous and necessarily punctilious Foreign Office than the mere 
setting down of the inquiry upon the Question Paper of the 
House of Commons. The Under-Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs can always refuse blunuy on public grounds to 
answer a question, and is always supported by the House in 
doing so. Lord Cranborne had only to rise and say, ‘‘Sir, in 
the opinion of her Majesty’s government no useful purpose 
can be served by answering the question of the honorable 
member,’’ and a faithful Tory chorus, with no idea whatever 
of what it was all about, would have cried, ‘‘Hear, hear!’’ 
and I should have been regarded as properly snubbed. On 
the contrary, on the Friday he asked me privately to post- 
pone the question, which of course I did, and on the Mon- 
day he answered it more frankly than I had even ventured 
to hope. 

Now, I am anxious to clear away one or two misconcep- 
tions which have received wide currency. It has been 
alleged that the question and answer were planned between 
the government and myself. The Dublin ‘*Freeman’s Jour- 
nal,”’ for example, a newspaper which prefers to see England 
on bad terms with other nations, spoke of *‘the grand joint 
scheme of Mr. Henry Norman arid Lord Cranborne.’’ There 
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is not the slightest foundation for this. It is wholly untrue, 
and most unfair to Lord Cranborne; and, as the point is a 
very important one for him, and the contrary has been so 
freely inferred, I give my word of honor that Lord Cranborne 
snew nothing whatever of my intention until he saw my ques- 
tion printed upon the Order Paper. 

In the first place, our Foreign Office is far too cautious to 
take such a daring step as this on its own initiative; and sec- 
ond, if it had been a *‘put-up job,”’ the eredit of asking such 
a question would have been given to some Conservative mem- 
ber as a reward for some previous service rendered by speech 
or vote. No party distributes this sort of tit-bit to its oppo- 
nents. On the contrary, I feel sure that the Foreign Office 
was not only startled, but also annoyed, that I should have 
inserted this beflagged banderillo into its innocent and placid 
flanks. ‘*The United States Government,*’ they would say, 
‘*knew all the facts, and nothing else matters, while our 
relations with the various European powers are not so cordial 
just now that we can afford to make them angry by exposing 
on the housetops something which each of them is particu- 
larly anxious to keep safely hidden away in the cellar.”’ 

But why, then, it will be asked, did the Foreign Office an- 
swer the question? Well, for several reasons. In the first 
place, they became convinced that it would be wise to do so, 
and anybody who wants to know how they became convinced 
must ask them. I cannot say. Second, the course of events 
almost compelled an answer. It was the psychological 
moment. I had the question locked up in my desk for 
many months because [ felt instinetively that it would be 
useless to ask it. The only credit that belongs to me in the 
matter is for having perceived that the moment had come 
when offical information concerning the British attitude 
toward Europe as regards the United States was impera- 
tively and naturally demanded by the political situation. — It 
was like feeling that there is a cat in the room, or that there 
is going to be a thunderstorm, 

Of course, like many other students of European affairs, | 
have known for years what virtually happened; but it is a 
long step from knowing this to having a solemn official decla- 
ration of it. Up to the moment when Lord Cranborne rose in 
the House of Commons anybody could deny that Englaud took 
any step whatever to prevent a united European action against 
the United States. I remember how fluently Mr. Davitt, for 
instanee, has done so. Now, nobody can deny it any more; 
and this, to me—holding as I do, that friendly relations be- 
tween England and America are not only infinitely the most 
important factor in the foreign politics of both countries, but 
also form one of the surest guarantees of general peace and 
progress—is a matter of the most profound satisfaction. In 
fact, I should not be dissatisfied with the epitaph: ‘ile was 
the humble means of eliciting proof that England’s friendship 








for America showed itself on one critical occasion by deeds, 
not words,” 

Finally, a regret has been expressed in some quarters that 
Lord Cranborne was not *‘more explicit.’* Considering the 
extremely delicate nature of the topic, and the fact that the 
relations of England with the chief Continental powers were 
involved, this seems to me an extraordinary comment. The 
surprise should be, not that Lord Cranborne did not say more, 
but that he said as much. For what did his answer amount 
to? First, that Great Britain agreed to join the Continental 
powers in a collective note to the United States, but only 
after learning that the despatch of such a note and its exact 
form of words would be agreeable to President MeKiuley. 
(This was the collective note of April 7, 1898, presented by 
Lord Pauncefote and afterward published.) Second, that on 
several occasions afterward Great Britain was asked to join in 
other collective action, and refused to do so because the pro 
posals “had the appearance of putting pressure on the gov 
ernment of the United States and offering an opinion as to 
their attitude. ”’ : 

Now, bearing in mind with what extreme care the wording 
of Lord Cranborne’s reply must have been studied beforehand, 
how ean anybody imagine that he could have said more? He 
has virtually declared that the British Government was asked 
several times to join in putting pressure on the United States 
and refused to do so, Now, in diplomatie parlance, “putting 
pressure’ upon a government means conveying a veiled threat 
that if the government in question takes the action which is 
deprecated certain action to a contrary effect may be taken by 
those making the communication, Anybody who cannot from 
this reconstruct the exact international situation at that time 
must be as blind as a bat or as ignorant of diplomacy as a 
tobacconist’s Indian, 

As for the denials that have appeared, what else did any 
intelligent person expect? Of course, the Continental For 
eign Oflices have ‘‘inspired’’ various contradictions. There 
denials are simply evasions or direct breaches of the truth. 
Kngland has made a formal official statement. No contra- 
dictory statement on less authority should receive the slight- 
est attention. And if an equally formal and official denial 
is made, the next step will be publication of the diplomatic 
correspondence, Kngland cannot, according to diplomatic 
etiquette, publish this without the permission of the other 
parties to the exchange of views. But if the British Foreign 
Office is unduly pressed, it en easily let it be known that 
this permission has been asked. Then, whether it is ac 
corded or not, the conclusion will be clear. If any other 
power claims to have been misrepresented by Lord Cran born 
it has only to ask the British Government for permission 10 
publish the despatches. Sueh permission, I feel sure, would 
be instantly and gladly granted. It is not our next move. 
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ANOTHER AMERICAN COLONY—THE DANISH WEST INDIES 














Bird’s-eve View of the City of St. Thomas and its Magnificent Harbor 





Prospective Citizens 





The Boat-Landing at St. Thomas 








An Every-day Street Scene 


Native Women Coaling a Ship 


The transfer of the Danish West Indies represents to the United States about one hundred and thirty square miles of territory with some thirty thousand 
black dependents. England, France, Spain and Holland have had trials at governing this group and failed. It remains to be seen what will happen 
under the control and direction of the American Government. The islands are situated on the line which separates the Atlantic from the Carib- 
bean Sea, and St. Thomas, one of the finest harbors in the world, offers a refuge to passing vessels plying between Europe and South 
America. Supplying ships with coal is one of the main occupations of the inhabitants—the women carrying it aboard in huge baskets. 

There has been a great deal of intrigue connected with the sale; a certain Captain Christmas claiming, it is alleged, that one-tenth 
($500,000) of the purchase-money was used for bribery purposes among United States Congressmen. (Note—Guy Wetmore 

Carryl will represent Collier’s Weekly ir; the Danish Islands during the interesting developments now in progress) § 
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THE NEW BOER PRISON-PEN IN THE BERMUDAS 

















Panorama of Hamilton, Bermuda, Showing the Water-front and the Hill-top Fortifications 
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The British West Indian Regiment, First Battalion, on Dress Parade on the Drill Grounds Sir Henry Geary Decorating Officers for Distinguished Services in South Africa 

















Boer Life-Prisoners on their Way to Darrell’s Island, there to be Imprisoned Boers who were Condemned to Death, but Reprieved to undergo Life Imprisonment 























Boer Prisoners and their Luggage at Darrell’s island Landing Place, on their Way to the Prisons and Stockades 


““Great Sound” is a partially land-locked sheet of water at the entrance of Hamilton Harbor. It is dotted with many islands, varying in size. The larger 

ones, Dartell’s, Burt’s, Tucker’s, Morgan’s and Hawkins’s, are now thickly peopled by captured Boers, under guard of British Colonial troops. The 
new stockade or “‘laager’’ on the island where the Boer prisoners now live is bounded on three sides by the water, and on the fourth by a wire , 

entanglement, separating it from the guards’ laager. It comprises an area of about twenty or thirty acres, and within it are the tents, dining- = 

huts, school, recreation room and canteen of the prisoners. Any one in the laager touching the wire fencing does so on peril of being ; 

shot by the sentry. The burghers sleep in the regulation army bell tents, six men to a tent. These tents are the same in every 

respect as those issued to the British army. A brief account of the new prison-pen has been prepared for Col-ier’s 
Weekly, under the supervision of W. Maxwell Greene, United States Consul to the Bermudas. (See next page) 
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transformed into prisons for Boers captured in South 

Africa, is a partially landlocked sheet of water of an 
area of some four square miles, at the entrance of Hamilton 
*Harbor, Bermudas, and is dotted with many islands varying 
in size from a few rods to thirty or forty acres. The larger 
ones—by name Darrell’s, Burt’s, Tucker’s, Morgan’s, Haw- 
kins’s, Port’s and Hinson’s—are now thickly peopled by 
burghers and the troops guarding them. 

Each island was divided into two equal parts, separated 
from each other by a double line of barbed-wire fencing; on 
one side of this fencing were to be stationed the prisoners 
and en the other their khaki-clad guards. 

There are no rivers or natural springs in Bermuda and the 
inhabitants are absolutely dependent for their fresh water on 
the rainfall and tank vessels’ condensed sea-water. 

June last the transport Armenian brought nine hundred 
burghers, guarded by two companies of the Royal Warwick- 
shire Regiment. The Armenian was followed at short inter- 
vals by the Ranee, the Montrose, the Manila and the Harlech 
Castle, each of which brought her quantum of prisoners. The 
total number now on the islands is about four thousand. 

The laager in which the prisoners live is bounded on three 
sides by the water and on the fourth by a wire entanglement 
separating it from the guards’ laager. It comprises an area of 
about twenty or thirty acres, and within it are the tents, din- 
ing-huts, school, recreation-room, and canteen of the prison- 
ers. No one in the laager is allowed to touch the wire feuc- 
ing on peril of being shot by the sentry on his beat between 
the laagers. The burghers sleep in the regulation army bell 
tents, six men to a tent; these are provided with wooden 
floors and are the same in every respect as those issued to 
the British ermy. The meals are prepared in the ‘‘cook 
houses,’’ of which there are plenty for ordinary purposes in 
each laager, and are served in the wooden dining huts. 

The daily life of the prisoners is necessarily the usual 
monotonous routine one. 

Leisure time is occupied in various ways by the prisoners. 
Some work at wood and stone carving, others attend the 
camp school, while others play cricket, tennis, ping pong, 
football, or other games with which the laager is well pro- 
vided. 

The strictest regulations are in force to prevent the soldiers 
of the guard, when off duty, from interfering in any way with 
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the prisoners. A short time ago one of the officers of the 
Guard had seen the Boers playing football with much vim, 





W. Maxwell Greene, U. S. Consul to the Bermudas 


watched by the envious eyes of several British ‘‘Tommies, *’ 
who would, doubtless, have given much to have been allowed 
to join in the game, or, better still, to have arranged a match 
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of Guards vs. Prisoners of War. Alas for ‘‘Tommy!’’? He 
was soon ordered away from the vicinity of the fencing by 
the military police and a gentle hint given him that if caught 
there again it would mean several days’ ‘‘confinement to bar- 
racks.’’ Whenever a parade of the guards takes place the 
Boers approach the wire fencing as closely as they dare and 
watch the manceuvres with an observant and critical eye. 

In warm weather nearly every one plunges into the clear 
water that washes the shore of the laager and has a swim— 
thus proving that the Boer does bathe. 

On Port’s Island are the spacious hospitals built by the 
navy, and when a prisoner falls sick he is sent there at once. 
There is a large staif of doctors, Medical Corps officers and 
men on this island. A surgeon from the United States who 
visited the hospitals a few weeks ago stated that he was satis- 
fied that the patients had all comforts and appointments that 
could be desired. Both the burghers and the guards suffer a 
good deal from malarial fever contracted in South Africa. 

Among the Boers are two distinct parties, one for peace, the 
other for a continuation of the war; the peace party, consist- 
ing largely of those who are, or were before the war be- 
gan, men of substance, are aware that continued resistance 
means only a longer exile for them, and are most anxious for 
an understanding to be arrived at. Opposed to these are the 
“*Irreconcilables,’’ composed of some of the burghers, largely 
backed by the none too respectable foreign element. 

The chain of command of those in charge of the Boers is 
as follows: At the head is the General commanding in Ber- 
muda; under him is the Adjutant-General for the prisoners 
of war; next come the officers in command of the various 
islands—these each have a staff officer as executive—and 
under them come the camp commandants—burghers elected 
to office by their fellow countrymen, and responsible for the 
maintenance of discipline and the due organization of the in- 
terior economy of the various prison camps. 

One eannot help sincerely pitying these burghers, but the 
feeling arises solely from considering the fact that they are 
thousands of miles from their homes, many of them not 
knowing the whereabout or fate of those nearest and dearest 
to them, and many others ruined by the war. But certainly 
those responsible for the welfare of the prisoners do every- 
thing in their power to make their charges’ lot as comfortable 
as possible. 

(SEE PRECEDING PAGE) 





The" Man in 


HE POSTAL SERVICE STANDS 
out conspicuously as a model of 
organization, challenging the ad- 
miration of the world. It is not 
the product of one man’s brain 
or effort, nor was it called into 
existence over night, but, repre- 
senting a slow growth, it stands 
to-day as the greatest factor of 
civilization, of social, industrial 
and commercial development. 
Each and every part must work 
in harmony with every other 
part; if one cog slips, the entire 
machinery is blocked. Yet so 
perfect is this organization that 
the temporary blocking of the 
wheels but serves to strengthen 
the entire machine. 

A very prominent réle in the 
successful conduct of the affairs 
of this vast co-operative institu- 
tion is played by that gray-coated 
individual whom we see plodding 
the streets day after day, and 

who, because of the very unique position he occupies, is at 
onee the servant and the confidant of the public. Though 
the duties of those engaged in the postal service may vary 
greatly, their responsibilities differ only in degree, and this 
holds good from the Postmaster-General down to the truck- 
man in our large offices. 

The general public hardly believe the life of the letter- 
carrier is one continual round of pleasure. But despite this 
fact many young men picture to themselves a pleasant future, 
free from eare and worry, if they but succeed in securing an 
appointment as letter-carrier. Such a man sees _ himself 
eventually the owner of a pretty home, the head of a dear 
family. 

3it—what does the aspiring carrier find? He finds steady 
employment if his constitution will stand the constant grind. 
His future may be free from care. He may find peace and 
contentment if he manages to be able to curb his ambition. 
‘Uneasy rests the head that wears the crown”’ is very true 
indeed in the letter-carrier’s case. 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE PROFESSION 


There was a time when ability to walk and to decipher an 
address was all that was required of a letter-carrier. But that 
has been entirely changed. To-day we find that character is 
the first pre-requisite to success. Coupled with this one must 
have a good knowledge of general affairs, and must be pos- 
sessed of good sense and quick judgment. Emergencies con- 
tinually arise that must be met promptly; and the postman in 
the street cannot then sit down to finger over a lot of pages 
to see by what rule he must be governed, neither can he 
consult with others, but he must act, and act quickly. To 
dare to do what others only think makes some men famous. 

The carrier who, day after day, delivers to you or takes 
from you your mail is constantly on the alert lest an error 
occur that may work incalculable harm to your private as 
well as your business interests. In order to properly safe- 
guard individual interests, certainty is required; in order to 
avoid conflicts, diplomacy must be exercised, and there must 
be the capacity to think and act quickly. The business 
affairs of the firm or corporation a carrier serves become 
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his own; the private concerns of the family he likewise 
becomes aware of in the course of his duties. All interests 
must be safe in his hands. 

The carrier does not go into the service a full-fledged jour- 
neyman, nor assume his duties without having undergone 
a course of training. No; tirst of all we find him entering 
the service as a substitute, and even this only upon condi- 
tion of passing a rigid mental and physical examination. As 
a substitute, then, we find him serving a period of apprentice- 
ship covering, ou an average, three years. During these three 
years he finds his vanity shrink considerably, and finds that 
instead of being a sinecure, the service is most exacting. He 
learns that instead of accounting for the handing out of articles 
in bulk, he is held responsible for every piece of mail passing 
through his hands. He finds that he is a walking bureau of 
information, at once a messenger and a judge; that he is not 
the exaited personage whom in his young dreams he fancied 
himself. He is held responsible, by the public and by the 
Department alike, for the proper carrying on of the postal 
service in his particular district. 

He is the carrier as well as the postmaster. Not only the 
personal affairs of every individual on his route are intrusted 
to him, but through his hands pass annually vast sums of 
money, and he registers your letters for you at your door. 
Whereas in former days you were obliged to go to the post- 
office to transact your business, to-day the carrier is the 
post-office that comes to you. 

Daily contact—almost intimate contact—with all sorts and 
conditions of men makes the carrier intensely human: your 
joys become his pleasures, your grief his sorrow. No, he sees 
that all is not sunshine, nor can he close his eyes and dis- 
miss the picture from his mind. Here, too, he acts. These 
things he learns upon entering the service, and, having 
learned the lesson, he seldom if ever forgets it. 


THE QUESTION OF SALARY 
After some three years of apprenticeship, of study, we find 
hirn a full-fledged carrier. While formerly he was able to live 
like a lord on about twenty dollars per month, he now becomes 
a king at six hundred dollars per year. Fifty dollars per month 
is the liberal wage set aside for him! He now rolls in wealth, 
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buys stocks, invests the proceeds thereof in real estate, be- 
comes a great man. But he remains a letter-carrier. Is this 
all? Oh, no! If he conducts himself properly he gets an 
increase in pay, so that, from six to seven years after enter- 
ing the service, we find him the official recipient of one thou- 
sand dollars per year if he lives in a large city. 

But stay—I had forgotten to mention that he gets this 
amount of money if he works every day in the year, Sun- 
days and holidays included. Three hundred and sixty-five 
days a year shalt thou work, and therein perform all thy 
duties, and then shalt thou rest for fifteen days. Yes, if he 
works for a year continuously, he is granted a vacation of 
tifteen days. On the other hand, if he falls in the street 
under the hot rays of the sun, or succumbs to the rigorous 
storms of winter, his pay stops right there and then. 

He finds that he is growing older, yet there is little or no 
opportunity to lay aside funds for a rainy day. He is a letter- 
carrier and a letter-carrier he must remain. No matter how 
faithful, how intelligent his service, there is no promotion in 
store for him. Having once entered the service, there is very 
little chance for him in life should he leave and attempt to 
start anew. His condition is synonymous with that of the 
sarpenter, the machinist, the physician, the lawyer, each of 
whom may be proficient at his chosen calling but in a major- 
ity of. cases would be a woful failure should he attempt to 
change his calling. 

And yet the carrier is in a different position from any of 
these others. Why? Because no advancement is in store for 
him so long as he remains in the service. The Civil Service 
laws have done much to correct abuses that formerly existed, 
but much yet remains to make this an ideal government ser- 
vice, one that will add to the benefits already enjoyed by the 
people. In the case of the carrier, more liberality would 
afford him a stimulus, would open before his eyes the possi- 
bility of becoming superintendent—maybe postmaster. 

A PLEA TO CONGRESS 

Were proper reforms inaugurated it is hard to estimate the 
benefits that would accrue to private as well as business in- 
terests. However, such is not the case now, and until this 
is changed the carrier sees constantly before him this threat: 

‘‘Leave hope behind all ye who enter here.”’ 

An ‘undesirable condition of affairs surely, and so easily 
remedied: Opportunity for advancement or more pay, or 
both. That is all we now ask of Congress. 

However, he knows the world; he has been brought face 
to face with misery and privation, and has profited by the 
experience. The carriers have formed an association for 
the purpose of mutual support. They have established a 
fund for the payment of sick benefits. They have gone 
beyond this, for they have established a mutual benefit as- 
sociation which pays to the family or heirs of a deceased 
carrier an amount ranging from one thousand to three thou- 
sand dollars. And now they are about to go further yet. 
The letter-carriers of the country, through their associa- 
tion, are perfecting a plan for the pensioning of old and 
disabled members. : 

These things they are doing with their own money. They 
do not ask the government to provide civil pensions, but as a 
body are doing what practically all the larger corporations are 
undertaking—the enabling of their old and faithful men to re- 
tire, providing the means for them to live and die decently, 
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of a sandy creek 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLIFFORD CARLETON 
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ROM LANGONA church tower you see nothing of the 
F Auantic but a wedge between two cliffs of a sandy 
ereek. The cottages—thirty in all, perhaps—huddle 

in a semicircle of the hills about a spring of clear water, 
which overflows and leaps as from a platform into the hollow 
coombe, its conduit down to the sands. But Langona church 
stands out more boldly, on a high grassy meadow, thrust for- 
ward like a bastion over the stream’s right flank. It has no 
tree, no habitation, between it and the ocean: it breaks the 
northerly gales for the cottages behind and under its lee; and 
these gales have given its tamarisk hedge and even its grave- 
stones so noticeable a slant inland that, by a trick of eyesight 


‘the church itself seems tilted perilously forward. Forward 


in fact—that is to say, seaward—the tower does lean; though 
but by a foot or so, and now not perilously; the salt winds, 
impotent against its masonry, having bitten with more effect 
into the earth around its base. But the church has been re- 
stored, the mischief arrested, and the danger no longer haunts 
its vicar as it haunted the Rev. John Flood on a bright Sep- 
tember morning in 1885. 

He sat on a thyme-covered hummock by the valley stream, 
with knees drawn up and palms pressed agaiust his aching 
head: sat, as he had been sitting for half an hour past, a 
shovel beside him and an empty sack which he had brought 
down to fill with clean river-sand. A chaffinch, fresh from 
his bath, flitted incessantly between the rail of the foot- 
bridge, a dozen yards below, and the boughs of a tamarisk 
beside it. He paid no attention to Parson Jack. Few living 
creatures ever did. 

Even his parishioners—those who knew of it—felt no great 
concern that Parson Jack had been drunk again last night. 
There was no harm in the man: ‘‘He had this failing, to be 
sure: with a little liquor in him he talked silly, though not so 
silly as you might suppose. Let him alone and he’d tind his 
way home somehow. Scandalous? Oh, no doubt! But you 
might easily go further and tind a worse parson than Flood.” 

lt never occurred to them that he felt any special remorse. 
His agonies were private, and his chance of redemption lay 
in this, that they neither ceased nor eased with time; _per- 
haps in this too, that he wasted no breath in apologetics or 
self-pity, but blamed himself squarely like a man. 

Yet a sentimentalist in his place might have run up a long 
and tearful account against Providence, fate, cireumstances— 
whatever sentimentalists choose to arraign rather than them- 
selves, Five-and-twenty years before, Jack Flood had been 
a rowdy undergraduate of Brasenose College, Oxford; in his 
third year of residence, with more than a fair prospect of 
being plowed—or, in the language of that generation 
‘‘plucked”’—at the end of it; a member of the Phoenix 
Wine Club, owner of a brute which he not only called a 
‘‘hunter,’? but made to do duty for one at least twice a 
week; and debtor among various Oxford tradesmen to the 
tune of something like £500. At this point his father—a 
Berkshire rector—died suddenly of a paralytic stroke, leaving 
Jack and his elder brother Lionel (then abroad in the new In- 
dian Civil Service) to realize and divide an estate of £1,200. 

Six hundred pounds is a fair equipment for starting a young 
man in life; but not when he already owes five hundred, and 
has few brains, no decided bent, and only a little of the most 
useless learning. Jack surrendered two-thirds of his patri- 
mony to his pressing creditors, sold his hunter, read hard for 
a term, scrambled into his degree, and was received, a month 
or two later, into holy orders. His father had sent him to 
Brasenose College as a step to this, and Jack had looked 
forward to being a parson some day—a sporting parson, be 
it understood. 

For the moment however, he was almost penniless: and 
he had answered in vain some dozen advertisements of cura- 
cies, when a college friend came to his rescue and prevailed 
on a distant kinsman to offer him the living of Langona— 
with a net annual stipend of £51 18s. 6d.! There are such 
“‘livings.”’ 

It was offered, of course, and accepted, merely as a stop- 


PART I 


gap. But twenty-five years had passed and at Langona Par- 
son Flood remained. It had cost him twenty of these to wipe 
off his Oxford debts, with interest: but he had managed to 
retain the small remnant of his capital, and this with his ben- 
efice yielded an income better than a day-laborer’s. That he 
was still a bachelor goes without saying. In the summer he 
fished: in the winter he followed, afoot, a pack of harriers kept 
by his patron, Sir Harry Vyell of Carwithiel. These were his 
recreations. He could not afford to travel, and cared littie 
for reading. His library consisted of his Bible, two or three 
small divinity handbooks, a *'Pickwick,’’ ‘‘Stonehenge on 
the Dog,’’ and a couple of ‘‘Handley Cross’’ novels with col- 
ored illustrations by John Leech. Twice a year, or there- 
abouts, a letter reached him from his brother in Calcutta, 
who was apparently prospering and had a wife and three 
children—though for some years the letters had brought no 
news of them. ‘‘Something was wrong,’’ Parson Jack de- 
cided after a while, finding that his messages to them met 
with no answer; and he felt a delicacy in asking questions. 
He believed that the children had been sent home to England 
—he did not know where—and would have liked to pay them 
a visit. But for him a journey was out of the question. So 
he lived on, alone and forgotten. 

On Sundays he wore a black suit, which had lasted him for 
ten years, and would have to last for another five at least. 
On week days he dressed in blue guernsey and corduroys, and 
smoked a clay pipe. His broad-brimmed clerical hat alone 
distinguished him from the furm laborers in his parish; but 
when at work upon the church—patching its shingle roof or 
pouring mortar into its gaping wounds—he discarded this for 
a maroon-colored cap, not unlike a beretta, which offered less 
surface to the high winds. 

He knew nothing of architecture; could not, in fact, dis- 
tinguish Norman work from Perpendicular; and at first had 
taken to these odd jobs of masonry as a handy way of killing 
time. He had wit enough, however, to learn pretty soon that 
the whole fabric was eaten with rot and in danger from every 
gale: and by degrees (he could not explain how) the ruin had 
set upaclaim on him. In his worst dreams he saw it top- 
pling, falling: during the winter gales he lay awake listening, 
imagining the throes and shudders of its old beams, and would 
be abroad before daybreak, waiting for the light to assure 
him that it yet stood. A casual tourist, happening on him at 
work, some summers before, had mistaken him for a hired 
mason, and discoursed learnedly on the beauties of the edifice 
and the pity of its decay. ‘‘That’s a vile job you have in 
hand, my friend—a bit of sheer Vandalism,’’ said the tourist; 
“but I suppose the parson who employs you knows no bet- 
ter.’? Parson Jack had been within an ace of revealing him- 
self, but now changed his mind and asked, humbly enough, 
What was amiss? Whereupon the tourist pulled out a pencil 
and an old envelope and explained. ‘‘But there—’’ he broke 
off—‘‘it would take me a week to go into these matters, and 
you a deal longer to understand. I’d enjoy twenty minutes’ 
talk with your parson. The church wants restoration from 
beginning to end, and by a first-class man. It deserves no 
less, for it’s interesting throughout, and in some points (I 
should say) unique.’’ ‘‘That would cost money, now?’’ sug- 
gested Parson Flood, pitching his voice to the true Langona 


~ sing-song. ‘‘Two thousand pounds would go a long way.’’— 


The tourist scanned the wagon-roof critically, and, lowering 
his eyes at length, observed the parson’s smile. ‘‘Ah, I 
see! A sum like that would take some collecting hereabouts. 
Parson’s none too well off, hey?’ ‘‘Fifty pounds a year, or 
so.’? ‘‘Scandalous! Who’s the lay impropriator?’”? He was 
told. ‘‘Well, but wouldn’t he help??? Parson Jack shook 
his head: he had never asked a penny from Sir Harry Vyell, 
who was a notorious Gallio in all that concerned religion. 
He had a further reason, too. He suspected that Sir Harry 
chafed a little in a carelesg,way at his continuing to hold the 
living, and would be glad to see him replaced by an incum- 
bent with private means and no failings to be apologized for 
with a shrug of the shoulders. Sir Harry, he knew, was 
aware of these hateful lapses, though too delicate to allude 


to them, and in a worldly way far too charitable to use them 
(unless under compulsion) as a lever for getting rid of him. 
And this knowledge was perhaps the worst of his shame. 
Yet what could he do?—since to surrender Langona was to 
starve. 

“Your parson might at least make a beginning,’’ pursued 
the tourist. ‘A box, now, inviting donations—that would 
cost nothing, and might relieve a visitor here and there of a 
spare sovereign, He might put up a second box for himself: 
it’s quite a usual thing in churches, when the parish priest 
is poor. You might make the suggestion, if he’s not too 
proud.”’ 

“*T will,’’ said Parson Jack: and after the tourist had gone 
he thought much of these two boxes. Indeed he made and 
fixed up the first that same week, though he labelled it ‘*For 
Church Repairs,”’ fighting shy of ‘‘Restoration’’ as too am- 
bitious. The second cost him long searchings of heart, and 
he walked over and laid the case before Parson Kendall, 
rector of the near parish of St. Cadox, a good Christian and 
a good fellow, with whom he sometimes smoked a pipe. 
‘‘Why not?”? answered Parson Kendall. ‘‘It’s the most or- 
dinary thing in the world.”” ‘But Sir Harry may not like 
it.’ The rector chuckled. ‘‘If he doesn’t, he’ll consult me: 
and I shall ask him why he hunts a pack by subscription.”’ 

So the second box was nailed beside the first, and excited - 
little discussion. Indeed the pair hung in so obscure a corner 
—behind the font—that at the first morning service only Par- 
son Jack and the Widow Copping were aware of them. The 
parson stumbled and hesitated so badly over the prayers that 
one or two worshippers felt sure he had been drinking; which 
was not the fact. The Widow Copping took no interest in 
collecting-boxes; and besides, she could not read. So the in- 
novation missed fire. Moreover, it suggested neither popery 
nor priesteraft, and only a fool would suspect Parson Flood 
of either. 

The ‘‘Parson’s Box’’ remained, provoking no ill-feeling. 
He himself had a little plan for its contents. He would 
spend the money on a journey to his nephew and nieces, if 
they were anywhere in England. He would find out. There 
was no hurry, he told himself with a queer smile. 

There was not. The box provoked neither ill-feeling nor 
effusive charity. On Trinity Sunday, when he opened it and 
counted out one shilling in silver and sevenpence in coppers, 
Parson Jack pulled a wry face and then laughed aloud, 


I] ) 

Toot—toot—toot ! 

The postman’s horn in the village street above him shook 
the parson out of his idleness, if not out of his dark thoughts. 
He sprang up, gripped his shovel, and began spading the white 
river-sand into his sack. 

“It is useless, after all,’ said he to himself. ‘‘The crack 
on the south of the tower stands still: but the smaller and 
more dangerous one—the one on the weather side—is widen- 
ing fast. This winter, even, may finish matters.’*’ He took 
up a few more shovelfuls. ‘‘At any rate, it will not last my 
time; and since it will not—’’ He paused, as a thought rose 
before him like a blank wall. If the chureh fell—nay, when 
it fell—this comrade which had taken possession of his pur- 
poses, his fears, his fate—this enigmatic building of which 
he knew neither the history nor the founder’s name, but 
only its wounds—why, then his occupation was gone. He 
might outlive it for years, perhaps a third of a lifetime: but 
he had no hopes beyond. In imagination he saw its fall, and 
after that—nothing. And he laughed; not the laugh with 
which he had counted out the money in his collecting box, 
but one of sheer self-contempt, and passing bitter. 

The impression had been so sharp that he flung a glance up 
at the gray tower topping the gray-green rise above him; and 
with that was aware of the postman swinging with long strides 
down the slope toward him. 

He turned in confusion and resumed his shovelling. Why 
was the man coming this way, by a path out of his daily 
beat? Parson Jack stooped over his work. He wished to 
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A MEMORANDUM FOR LLOYIb— 


The most disastrous, and mercifully the most infrequent experience which menaces Those that go Down to the Sea in Ships, and oM™mgainst whic 
of many ships listed in Lloyds’ Loss Book with the ominous words ‘‘Missing,” or ‘‘Lost, with all hands.’? No shiffas ever buil 
with a floating block of ice, solid as granite, larger than a dozen ocean liners, its great bulk hi@™ under the 








B—*“LOST, WITH ALL HANDS” 


and of™gainst which courage and skill are of no avail, is a catastrophe lurking in night and fog, one which probably accounts for the fate 
a ever built so strong and stanch as to escape being crumpled up like a child’s card-house by the force of impact 
under the icy waters of the sea—a-menacing and merciless destroyer from the Frozen North 
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avoid greeting him. There was talk, no doubt, up at the 
village . 

But the postman was not to be denied. He stopped and 
hailed across the stream—‘‘Hulloa, Parson! I’ve just left a 





letter for you up at the parsonage: a long blue letter and im- 
portant, by the look of it; with a seal—a man’s hand coming 
out of a castle. Do you know it?’’ 

**No,”’ answered Parson Jack. ‘‘Did you come out of your 











way to tell me this?’ 
‘Not quite; though I’d do as much for “ee any day, out of 
friendliness. But, tell ’ee the truth, I was sent to seek you 


out with a message. ” 
““A me 
“Sir Harry 





has ridden over from Carwithiel and wants you 
up to church. He's there waitin’ with his nephew—a narra- 
chested slip of a chap, with a square-cut collar and a Popish 
sort of face.” 

Parson Jack lifted his shovel and passed his palm over its 
blade, which the sand had already polished. ‘Thank you,”’ 
said he; “I'll be going at once.’’ But he made no motion to 
start while the postman stood eying him. A sudden selfish 
fear paralyzed him. Had Sir Harry heard?) And was this 
the end of his patron’s forbearance? No: the news could 
not have reached Carwithiel so quickly. He had no enemy 
to arise early and carry it: to no living creature were even 
his follies of such importance. 

‘Don’t forget your letter,’? the postman reminded him, 
moving off toward the footbridge. 

Parson Jack watched him as he crossed it, and until he 
had sealed the eastern slope and disappeared over its shoul- 
der, Then kneeling by the stream, he dipped his head and 
Jet the icy water run past his temples. When he raised it 
for hard fare and life in 


again, his plain face was glowing; 
the open weather kept his complexion clear and ruddy. But 
the hand gripping the sack on his shoulder shook as he 









climbed il 

By the lyeh-gate he found two saddle-horses tethered, and 
just. outside the porch stood Sir Harry Vyell—a strikingly 
handsome man with a careless, thoroughbred look; in fact 


over sixty, but apparently ten years younger. By habit 
well, and was scrupulously careful of his person: 


remained sweet of temper and kindly of 





he dressed 





by habit too he 
speech. But beneath this mask of habit the heart had with- 
ered, a while ago, to dust, and lay in the grave of his only 


son. 
**Ah, good-morning, Flood!’’ cried Sir Harry genially. 


Parsor Jack, reassured, felt the color rushing into his face. 
rit over my nephew Clem to introduce to you— 


“T’ve broug! 

he’s in orders, you know—scholar of Balliol, fellow of All 
Souls’, and what not. High Anglican, too—he’ll be a bishop 
one of these days, if money doesn’t make him lazy. He?s in 


side, dancing with delight in front of your chancel screen— 
Chureh architecture is his craze 


or rather, the remains of it. 
Between ourselves’*— 


just now—that and church history. 
Sir Harrv glaneed over his shoulder—‘the has a bee or two 
in his bonnet: but that’s as it should be. Every lad at his 
age wants to eat up the world.”’ 

Parson Jack could remember no such ambition. They 
passed into the church together. Now the surprise which 
awaits you in Langona church is its chancel, which stands 
igh above the level of the nave, and, rising suddenly be- 
eath a fine Early English arch, carries the eye upward to 
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...A letter in a large blue envelope with a red seal 


the altar with a strange illusion of distance. Even in those 
days the first impression was one of rare and even singular 
beauty, an impression lost in a series of small pangs as your 
eye rested on the ruinous details one by one, For of the 
great screen nothing remained but two tall uprights, sur- 
mounted by hideous knobs—the addition of some local car- 
penter. Between the lozenge-shaped shafts of the choir 
arches, the worm-riddled parclose screens dripped sawdust 
in little heaps. Down in the nave, bench-ends leaned askew 
or had been broken up, built as panels into deal pews, and 
daubed with paint; the floor was broken and ran in uneven 
waves; the walls dropped plaster, and a monstrous gallery 
blocked the belfry arch. Upon this gallery Parson Jack had 
spent most of his careful unsightly carpentry, for the simple 
reason that it had been unsafe: and for the simple reason 
that they had let in the rain he had provided half a dozen 
windows with new frames, solid enough, but in appearance 
worthy only to cover cucumbers. 

As he entered with Sir Harry, the Rev. Clement Vyell 
swung round upon him eagerly, but paused with a just per- 
ceptible start at sight of his unclerical garb. 

**Let me introduce you, Clem. This is Mr. Flood.”’ 

Parson Jack bowed, and let his eyes travel around the 
church, which he had often enough pitied, but of which he 
now for the first time felt ashamed. 

**We're in a sad mess, I’m afraid,’’ he muttered. 

‘It’s most interesting, nevertheless,’’ Clement Vyell an- 
swered. He was a thin-faced man with a high pedagogic 
voice. ‘‘Better a church in this condition than one restored 
out of all whooping—though I read on the box yonder that 
you are collecting toward a restoration.” 

Parson Jack blushed hotly. 

“You have made a start, eh? What are your funds in 
hand?”’ 

“Two pounds four shillings as yet.’’ 

Sir Harry laughed outright: and after a moment Parson 
Jack laughed too—he could not help it. But Clement Vyell 
frowned, having no sense of humor, 

“T patch it up, you know—after a fashion.’ 
Jack’s tone was humble enough and propitiatory: neverthe- 
less he glanced at his handiwork with something like pride. 
“The windows, for instance—”’ 

The younger man turned with a shudder. ‘‘I suppose 
now,’ he said abruptly, staring up at an arch connecting 
the choir stalls with the southern transept, ‘‘this bit of Nor- 
man work will be as old as anything you have?’’ 

That it was Norman came as news to Parson Jack. He 
too stared up at it, resting a palm on a crumbling bench-end. 

**Well,’? said he ingenuously, ‘I’m no judge of these 
things, you know: but I always supposed the tower was 
the oldest bit.’’ 

He broke off in confusion, not at his speech, but because 
Clement Vyell’s eyes were resting on the back of his hand, 
which shook with a tell-tale palsy. 

‘The tower,”’’ said the young man icily, ‘‘is Perpendicular, 
and later than 1412 at any rate, when a former belfry fell in, 
destroyed the nave, and cracked the pavement as you see. 
All this is a matter of record, as you may learn, sir, from the 
books which—I feel sure—my uncle will be pleased to lend 
you. TI need not ask perhaps if in the course of your—ah— 
renovations you have come on any traces of the original 
pre-Augustine oratory, or of the conventual buildings which 
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existed here till—we are told—the middle of the thirteenth 
century.” 

He turned away, obviously expecting no answer, addressed 
himself henceforward to Sir Harry, and ignored Parson Jack, 
who followed him abashed, yet secretly burning to hear more 
and wondering where all this knowledge could be obtained. 

‘But it is inconceivable!’’ Clement Vyell protested to his 
uncle, half an hour later, as they rode back toward Carwithiel. 
“‘The man has had the cure of that parish for—how long do 
you say?—twenty-five years—and has never had the curiosity 
to discover the most rudimentary facts in its history.” 

“*A hard case,*’ assented Sir Harry. ‘‘He lifts his elbow, 
too.”’ 

“*Eh?”’ 

‘*Drinks.’’ Sir Harry illustrated the idiom, lifting an im- 
aginary glass to his mouth. ‘‘Oh, it’s notorious. But what 
the deuce can one do? Kick him out?—not so easy: and be- 
sides, he’d die under a hedge. You’re hard on him, Clem. 
He has his notions of duty. Why’’—the baronet laughed— 
“T’ve seen him on the roof with a tar-bucket, caulking the 
leaks for dear life. He’s a gentleman, too.’’ 

Clement Vyell tightened his lips and rode on in silence. 

Left alone, Parson Jack stared around his chureh. His 
repairs, in which he had taken pride before, now seemed 
nakedly, hideously mean at this moment. But a new sense 
fought with his dejection—a sense altogether new to him— 
that his church had a history, a meaning into which he had 
never penetrated. The aisles seemed to expand, the chancel 
to reach up into a distance in which space and time were 
confused; and, following it, his eye rested on a patch of 
color in the East window between the wooden tablets of the 
Law—a cluster of fragments of stained glass, rescued by 
some former vicar and set amid the clear. panes—the legs 
and scarlet robe of a saint, an angel’s wing, a broken legend 
on a scroll, part of a coat-of-arms, azure with a fesse wavy of 
gold—all thrown together as by a kaleidoscope gone mad. 
Yach of these scraps had once a meaning: so this church 
held meanings, too long ignored by him, partly intelligible 
yet, soon to be mixed inextricably in a common downfall. 
For Clement Vyell might be wise in the history of architec- 
ture, but his eye had not read the one plain warning which 
stared a common workman in the face, that the days of this 
building were surely numbered, and were probably few. 

Parson Jack had a mind to run after him. He must learn, 
and speedily, all about the church, its builders, this old col- 
ony of monks, But where? In books doubtless. Where 
could those books be found? 

He had almost reached the door when his eye fell on the 
two collecting boxes. With a sudden thought he paused, 
drew a key from the pocket of his corduroys, and unlocked 
his own—the Parson’s Box. A sovereign lay within. 

He picked up the coin and considered it, a dark flush growing 
on his face. Parson Jack had a temper, though few guessed 
it. With an effort he controlled it now, dropped the sover- 
eign into the box labelled ‘‘Church Repairs,’ and walked 
slowly out. 

He had no longer a mind to run after Clement Vyell. In- 
stead he bent his steps toward the four-roomed cottage which 
he called the Parsonage and found too large for his needs. 

On the sitting-room table lay a letter in a large blue envelope 
with a red seal. 

(CONCLUDED NEXT WEEE) 
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How to Live on 


By H. B. 


sion of Americans as never before in all 

its history. The prosperity of the United 
States and the Coronation of King Edward to- 
gether will send scores of thousands there. 

But many who long for the experience are 
being deterred by ideas as to the probable 
great cost. London, they think, will this 
summer be the place for millionaires alone. 
Now, doubtless there is some truth in this, 
Those who do not know where to go or how 
to spend their money to the best advantage 
will have to pay, and pay heavily, for their 
excursion. But there is no reason why the 
average man of moderate means should not 
get all the fun that his millionaire friend gets 
and at a price within the limits of his purse. 

How to live in London during Coronation 
time is a problem ‘easily solved for the million- 
aire. If he wants to see the Coronation he 
need simply book a suite of rooms at 
Claridge’s, or the Carlton, or the Savoy, 
But only those who never see the bottom of 
their purses and have never come within 
range of the limit of their banking account 
may hope to find anchorage there. For the 
ordinary rich man there is another grade of 
hotel represented by the Cecil, palatial and 
favorite, though not fashionable. It can be 
left to the men who have money to earn, 

But there are hundreds of places in London 
where prices, even during the Coronation 
month, will be comparatively moderate. Lon- 
don hotel-keepers are now one and all loudly 
declaring that they do not mean to increase 
their prices very much this summer. This 
declaration may be dismissed for what it is 
worth. Those who get the chance will exact 
all they can. That is human nature. 

The hotels, the boarding-houses and the 
lodging-houses of London had a bitter enough 
experience at the Jubilee of Queen Victoria. 
They hung out to the last minute for abnormal 
prices, but then had to drop their demands very 
considerably. They alienated their ordinary 
customers and are still feeling the effects of 
a deal which did not come off. Many of them 
cleared their tenants out, and have not been 
able to let satisfactorily since. 

The average man will reap the advantage of 
that faux pas this year when he comes over. 
He will also have as much hgpe of seeing all 
that is to be seen of the Coronation as the 
greatest nobleman in the land. Neither mil- 
lions, nor birth, nor favor can buy the cer- 
tainty of seeing the King crowned. The 


[sme this year is to see such an inva- 


‘actual ceremony takes place in Westminster 


Abbey, and the Abbey is famous for the 
number and thickness of its pillars. It has 
been estimated that at the most some twenty 
or thirty of those privileged to go into the 
Abbey will see the Archbishops place the 
crown on the head of Edward of England. 
One of these will be the old woman who 
wrote direct to King Edward. 

But every man, woman and child in Lon- 
don at the time can see what is much better 
worth seeing—the pageantry and pomp of a 
royal procession—a scene such as the world 
has rarely witnessed. And the whole of this, 
by pushing and waiting, a man can see with- 
out any necessity for paying a cent. Hun- 
dreds of people have been paying sums rang- 
ing from ten to ten thousand dollars for seats 
to view the procession. Those who pay noth- 
ing and stand in the street will see as much if 
not more. London is a city of declivities, and 
in all great processions those who have stood 
on the slopes of one of these hills have seen 
all they wanted to see without trouble or ex- 
pense. A person standing in Piccadilly will 
have three or four different views, and people 
standing on the hill leading to St. James’s , 
Palace will have as good a position as those | 
who have put down their good and numerous 
dollars for windows lining that route. 

To come to the question of houses and 
where to live. The man of moderate means 
will do well to go to a_ boarding house. 
Bloomsbury is the favorite situation for these, | 
but this year Bloomsbury will probably be so 
crowded that men will do well to go further 
out. At ordinary times ten to fifteen dollars 
a week will cover all expense of lodging and | 
meals. In some of the side streets this falls 
to eight dollars, but this year these prices will 
be probably doubled during June, and even 
then accommodation will be difficult to obtain. ; 

Such prices as these do not mean loss of 
comfort or lack of attention. Many of these 
establishments give practically all that a hotel 
can give, and at a third of the price. Smok- 
ing-rooms, reading-rooms, billiard-rooms and 
bathrooms are to be found in many of the 
up-to-date boarding-houses in London, places | 
where the ordinary charge, perhaps, of fifteen 
dollars a week is paid. The food, also, is of 
first-rate quality, and there is no room to 
quarrel with the quantity. It is unlimited. | 
All drinks, of course, are charged for as 
“extras.” 

Upper Bedford Place is a street well known 
to Americans. Here are to be found several 
of the houses which specially cater to Ameri- 
can visitors. Everything is done on the most 
straightforward plan. Printed lists are handed | 
to every guest, who knows to a cent what he | 








| Extra Dry Champagne.—Adv. | 


| to any reader of Collier’s Weekly who needs it and writes | 
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Pears’ Baker-Vawter 


Little in London 
Tourtel 


will be charged for rooms, for meals, for ex- 
tras, Inquiry was made specially for the 
purpose of this article at some of the best- 
known houses in this district. One and all 
of the proprietors disclaimed any intention of 
increasing their charges for Coronation week. 
They were ready there and then-to book at 
ordinary rates. 

South Kensington is another London local- 
ity where good rooms may be had at a moder- 
ate figure. The house agents here have scores 
of pretty little furnished flats to be let for the 
period at reasonable rates. The owners are 
taking the opportunity of slipping away for a 
holiday in the inevitable general holiday. 
These people also make it more or less of an 
annual practice to let their rooms for the 





summer season while they take cheaper 
places in London or go away into the Surrey | 
country beyond the Thames. | 

This is also the great locality for lodgiugs. | 
It will be possible to take rooms here for any 
period, short or long, and to have as many or 
as few meals as each individual desires. This 
is a great advantage for those who want to see 
all that can be seen in London without the 
trouble and bother of going back two or 
three times a day for meals. The price for 
such rooms varies. Taking three furnished 
rooms as a basis it may be said that the prices 
would range from five to ten dollars a week, | 

London is an unrivalled place for light | 
lunches and smart, inexpensive dinners, | 
Lunch may be had at the shops of the great | 
lunch companies, such as the ‘‘A.B.C.,° 
Slater’s, Lyons’ and others for a few cents. 
Half the business men in London lunch in | 
these piaces for about sixteen cents a day, | 

There are little restaurants for those who 
want something more substantial, where the 
table d’héte runs from thirty-five cents to a 
dollar. Many of these are to be found in 
Leicester Square, one of the most ceutral 
spots in the metropolis. Even the smartest 
and most fashionable restaurants, with one 
or two well-known exceptions, do not charge 
above a half-dollar for lunch. 

For dinner the same places answer well. 
The lunch companies’ shops are not available, 
closing at six o’clock; but the restaurants 
provide excellent dinners for from half a dol- 
lar to a dollar, For the latter sum one may 
dine and have as one’s neighbors some of the 
best-known and the smartest people in London. 


| 





A Lover’s Lyric 


Pretty boxes and odors 


are used to sell such 


soaps. aS no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 
soap that depends on 
something outside of it. 
Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 
money is in the merchan- 
dise, not in the box. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people are 
using it. 











I po not know when spring will come; 
I cannot say how soon 
Will rise the wild bee’s happy hum, 
The cuckoo’s thicket-croon ; 
But this I know, when cowslips flake 
The mould, and yellow violets wake, 
*Twill seem to be for your sweet sake! 


I do not know when up the glade 
The south will whisper low; 
I cannot say when checkered shade 
The beechen boughs will throw; 
But this I know, when thrushes make 
Their lyric calls from branch and brake, 
Twill seem to be for your sweet sake! 


I do not know when in the skies 
The vernal light will gleam; 
I cannot say when like your eyes 
Bluebells will droop and dream ; 
But this I know, beyond mistake, 
When all these beauties reawake, 
*T will seem to be for your sweet sake. | 
CLINTON ScOLLARD. 





Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 
is the best. The grocers know it. Insist on having Bur- 
nett’s. Itis for your food. Pure and wholesome.—Adr. 


“Haste thee nymph, and bring with thee, Jest and 
youthful Jollity’—Milton: and a bottle of Cook’s Imperial | 


A well-appointed heme is scarcely complete without 
telephone service. Hates in Manhattan from $48 a year. 
New York Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 West 38th St. 
—Adv. 





Stops the Cough 
and works off the Cold. 
Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets cure a cold in one day. 
No Cure, No Pay. Price 25 cents.—Adv. 


Eminent Physicians 
are eagerly studying the problem of baby feeding. 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Cond d Milk is re ded 
by the leading family physicians. It is always safe and 
reliable. Send 10c. for ‘“‘Baby’s Diary.’’ 71 Hudson 








St., N. Y.—Adv. 
Sent Free and Prepaid 


foi it. A trial bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry 
Wine. Only one sm.ll dose a day perfectly cures Catarrh, 
Flatulence, Indigestion, Constipation, Kidneys, Bladder 
and Prostate to stay cured. 

Write now to Vernal Remedy Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


For Over Sixty Years 


An Old and Well-Tried Remedy. Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup has been used for over Sixty Years by Millions 
of Mothers for their Children while Teething, with Per- 
fect Success. It soothes the Child, softens the Gums, 
allays all Pain; cures Wind Colic, and is the best remedy 
for Diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup, and take no other kind. a 
—Adv. 





Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle, 
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Jones’ letter puzzles because pen ods. The 


7 American 
*10 
Typewriter 


‘is the only low- 
priced machine 
Jones has bought an American ! in the market. 
37,000 in use. 
Write for special 
trial offer made to 
readers of Col/ier’s. 


The American 


Typewriter Co. 
270 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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What was the cost per game?— when 6,175 
games were played with one 25-cent pack of 


Bicycle 
Playing 
Cards 


Letter from player who 
did this, and a colored 
reproduction of the cards he used, FREE, on 
request. Bicycle cards always wear well. 
Gold Medal, Buffalo, rgor. 
Grand Prix, Paris, 1900. 
Highest Award, Chicago, 1893. 
A 120-page condensed Hoyle mailed for 6 flap 
ends of Bicycle boxes or five 2c. stamps. 
The U. S, Playing Card Co., Dept. 29 Cincinnati,0O. 


STEREOPTICONS and VIE 


for Public Exhibitions, Church Entertainments, 
for illustrating sermons. Many sizes, all prices. Chance 
for men with little capital to make money. 260 page 
catalogue free. 

MCALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
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‘Systems help 


large and small 


COMMONWEALTH TRUST COMPANY, Saint Louis, 
Rts 6 January 15th, 1902, 
BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois. 
GENTLEMEN: Soon after the organization of this 
Company, and prior to opening for business, we 
called upon you to assist us in devising a system of 
accounting for all departments to be maintained, 
namely: Commercial Banking, Savings Accounts, 
Trust Department, Real Estate and Real Estate Loan 
Departments, We feelit not only our pleasure, but 
our duty,to certify that the system devised has 
proven more than satisfactory. Itis simple,concise 
and expansive. As the demands of our business have 
grown,the work isdone with the same ease as it was 
in the beginning. When I think of the amount of 
labor and trouble usually consumed in experiments 
when organizing the office of a large corporation, I 
feel a sense of satisfaction that we were relieved 
from so much unnecessary work through your in- 
telligent effort and the devices furnished. ‘You are 
at liberty to use this letter. Yours very truly, 
LAWRENCE B. PIERCE, Vice President. 





A retail drug store was recently re-organized 
by Baker-Vawter methods, and its owner is en- 
thusiastic. The systems we put in operation are 
especially designed for each individual case. 
Hence it is necessary for us to know your re- 
quirements before we can make intelligent sug- 
gestions. So we have prepared Symptom blanks 
which you may have FREE for the asking. 

To insure r2ply stvte nature of your business 
and your firm name in full. 


Baker-Vawter Company 
150 Washington Street, Chicago 


Accountants, Auditors, 
Devisers of Business Systems, 
anufacturers, 





Originators of the Loose Leaf Ledger and many 
other time saving office devices. 








WATCHES 

Artistic productions for Ladies’ 
wear—Silver chatelaines in unique 
design—Shoulder watches in all 
metals or enameled—Open face 
or hunting, for belt or pocket— 
Send for our booklets and select 
designs. 


The New England Watch Co. 


37 and —— Lane, N. Y. 131 to 137 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago Spreckels Building, San Francisco 











Rich Rye 


Rye whiskies are richer in nutrition 
than those made from any other 
grain, as is proved by chemical 
analysis, which concedes to 





Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 
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The merit of being 
the most perfect 
development of an 
alcoholig stimulant. 





attiMoRE RYE ‘It is particularly 
recommended to 
WM LANAHANG SON women because of 


BALTIMORE its age and excel- 
lence. 
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Sold at all First-class Cafes and by Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Conklin’s 





qe 
Theold way The Conklin Pen Co., 





FOR A TWO CENT STAMP we will send our interesting and instructive book with 
valuable suggestions for correcting common errors in handwriting; how to acquire ver- 
tical writing model capitals, etc., fully describing 
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A Louisiana Rice Field with one of the Giant Threshers ‘“‘Ready for Business” 


The Joyous South of To-day— 


By FREDERICK PALMER, Special Correspondent of Collier’s Weekly 


THE THIRD OF A SERIES OF FOUR ARTICLES BY MR. PALMER TO APPEAR IN CONSECUTIVE ISSUES, DESCRIBING 
IN THE SOUTH. THE FIRST ARTICLE APPEARED IN THE 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ‘‘BOOM”’ 


SHOULD eall it new old New 
I Orleans. It is throbbing with 
buoyantly for to-morrow, and leav- 
ing its yesterdays, except the un- 
dying pride of them, to the out- 
side seeker after sunshine, the 
French quarter and the chara 
of old Creole days. Half the 
length of Canal Street will shat- 
ter any preconceived notion of a 
languid, sub-tropical city. In the 
store windows, beside the price 
of This Summer Suit or Try Our 
Boubons, or alone in a_ great 
wholesaler’s window, is a poster 
which is exemplary of the spirit 
of the hour. No one can escape 
“Working” the legend of a promising ca- 

reer, and it is not meant that any one should: 





**New Orleans exempts factories from taxation until 1910.” 


For further details, apply to any man who wears a metal peli- 
can in his buttonhole. At first, I thought that this badge 
belonged to a golf club or something of that sort. Next, on 
account of its numbers, [ guessed a popular benevolent pro- 
tective order. You may tind the wearer busy, but not too 
busy to talk to you about the advantages of his city; other- 
wise, he would cease to be a member of the Progressive 
Union in good standing. 

Organizations for the promotion of the municipal prosperity 
are almost as numerous as the cities of our country, This one 
is distinguished by the esprit de corps of a regiment marching 
forth to war. Tom Richardson trains his button wearers just 
as the head of the spellbinders* bureau in a national campaign 
trains his orators. The Progressive Union has set out to ac- 
complish so much with so mighty a heart that it is bound to 
succeed. Its rolls carry the names of elderly as well as of 


young men, but all are young in their enthusiasm. I can 


state its objects no better than in the words of a young 





merchant. 

“If you sit on a gold mine fanning yourself all your life 
you will die poor,”’ he said. ‘*We have always had the gold 
mine, and now we're beginning to dig; that’s all. If New 
Orleans had been wiped off the face of the earth like Atlanta 
in the Civil War, her situation and her resources and the 








energy which necessity inspires might have made her a big- 
ger city than she is to-day. For good and obvious reasons, 





it is one of the last Southern cities to awaken to its possibili- 
ties. We felt the distress of Federal occupation and recon- 
struc rer than other States. No community can re- 
cove legitimate spirit in a we x a month after such a 
rrible experience. Now we are simply claiming our herit- 
age. We propose that New Orleans shall not neglect herself 














iny longer. 











Horses for the Transvaal in the British Army Corrals at New Orleans 


the work of to-day, planning 






Not long ago that practical millionaire, John H. Kirby of 
Texas, said at a dinner of the New Orleans Chamber of Com- 
merce: “I am glad that the Southerner has come to believe 
that nothing is so honorable as work; that there is a greater 
distinction in being a laborer than in being a gentleman.”’ 
This speech, which would have been heretical twenty years 
ago, was generally applauded, 


THE RISE OF A CITY OF MISRULE 

The poster in the store windows becomes heroic once you 
know the city’s history. No municipality ever suffered more 
from extravagant misgovernment than New Orleans from 1862 
to 1872. When reconstruction had said its last word she was 
saddled with a debt out of all keening with her taxable re- 
sources. The individual sentiment of the time was to cozen 
what you had and take no risks. In 1872 Mayor Wiltz stated 
that in five years real estate had declined more than thirty per 
cent and that the verdict which capitalists had recorded against 
Louisiana might be read in every stock list. In 1874 Mayor 
Leeds said, **Real estate is almost without marketable value, 
commerce is declining, industries are paralyzed, and all classes 
are sinking under the load of public indebtedness. ”’ 

And this is the answer to-day to these despondent official 
messages: Real estate has risen anywhere from ten to forty 
per cent in the last five years, foreign commerce has in- 
creased from 997,996 tons in 1895 to 1,948,234 in 1901, the 
capital invested in manufactures has increased by two hun- 
dred and seven per cent in ten years, and that city once on 
the verge of insolvency has voted $19,000,000 to provide a 
uew and much-needed system of sewerage. 

Such a transformation is not made by luck or by the Boer 
war, which has created a market for mules and horses. The 
two factors of native enterprise and advantage of location are 
responsible. I state it mildly when [ say that commercial 
progress has become as much of a passion with the pelican 
folk as recruiting in the time of a popular war. ‘Take the 
newspapers, for example. Day after day they publish inter- 
views and articles booming New Orleans with the fervor of an 
Oklahoma town and with metropolitan finesse. The editors find 
that this is news the people want to read. ‘‘Whenwe have 
the Nicaragua Canal’’ is succeeded as a basis of reckoning by 
the more immediate ‘*When we have fuel oil in general use. ’’ 
The city’s prosperity is not due to an influx either of North- 
erners or of foreigners. The native-born Southerner of this 
generation is the mainspring. 

I wonder how many of the readers of COLLIER’S know 
which is the second port in the United States. Though 
they may have read to the contrary, I fancy many would 
name, on first thought, either Boston or Baltimore. In New 
York we have pondered over Baltimore’s success in getting 
our trade, while as a public we have scarcely thought of New 
Orleans as a rival, which she is, most decidedly. Situation 
must inevitably keep her in her lately acquired position if she 
retains her enterprise. A map will show that. 

New Orleans has the largest rice, cotton, and sugar market 


FROM PERSONAL OBSERVATION THE GREAT 


SOUTHERN NUMBER’? UNDER DATE OF APRIL 5 


in the world. Here ocean steamers meet their paddle-wheel 
inland cousins which traflic on the great river. The exports 
and imports of the lower Mississippi Valley will pass through 
New Orleans or some other Gulf port as surely as water in 
and out of the neck of a bottle. When Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Texas, Oklahoma, and Ten- 
nessee prosper the Gulf ports must. 


A TINKLE OF UNCLE SAM’S DOUBLOONS 

We have seen in the second article of this series how for- 
tune as well as nature is kind to Alabama. We always asso- 
ciate Mississippi with cotton as exclusively as Nevada with 
mining. She is growing more and more of her great staple, 
thanks to the use of fertilizer and improved agricultural 
methods. In that connection we have the surprising fact 
that the increased acreage yield of wheat has been greater in 
the Southern States than in the Northern in the last decade. 
Mississippi’s capital invested in manufactures increased from 
$15,000,000 to $35,000,000 in ten years, Vicksburg is a 
flourishing city, half-way to flourishing Memphis, the entre- 
pot of Tennessee. 

Any one who thinks that Arkansas is only the land of 
widely separated and poor plantations, on the one hand, and 
of hot springs on the other, is sadly out of his reckoning. 
The capital invested in manufacturing in Arkansas is now 
$40,000,000 as against $21,000,000 ten years ago. She 
shares a stupendous tract of uncut timber with Mississippi, 
Alabama, Louisiana and Texas, Half of the available forests 
of the country is now estimated to be in the Southern States. 
To-day we find pine lumber going up the Mississippi to Chi- 
eago. The limit of supply in the South is so far distant that 
forestry is bound to eateh up with indiscriminate cutting. 
Already some of the lumber companies have begun a system 
of preservation that will make the value of their properties as 
permanent as that of the cotton fields. 

The course of empire takes its way westward in warm as 
well as in cold regions, Great and normal as has been the 
progress of the South Atlantic coast, the natural course of 
development has given the Gulf ports an increase of two 
hundred and thirteen per cent in tonnage in twenty years as 
against the Atlantic coast’s seventy. One item that has 
swelled New Orleans’s exports is undoubtedly temporary ; 
at least, the British taxpayer fervently hopes so. Twenty 
million dollars’ worth of mules and horses drawn from the 
Mississippi Valley, Missouri furnishing the largest quota, 
have been sent from New Orleans to carry supplies in chase 
of the Boers. Any day you may see drivers in their broad- 
brimmed hats going down the road toward the yards at Chal- 
mette with a company of long-eared stock which cost the Brit- 
ish Government over five hundred dollars apiece when actu- 
ally placed on the veldt, where their average life is about three 
weeks, 

“*T guess the United States is fertilizing the Transvaal well 
enough to grow some pretty good crops when that war is 
over,”’ said one old drover. ‘‘I’m thinking of organizing a 





Prize Beef from the Vast Prairies of the “‘Lone Star State” 
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On the Levee in New Orleans 


company to gather American mule bones out there like we 
used to gather buffalo bones on the plains.”’ 

As for horses, every part of the country has felt the effect 
of rising prices. The mule 1s indispensable in the cotton 
field, and his inereased value makes the sentiment of the 
farmer in inverse ratio to that of the breeder. A good mule 
anywhere in the lower valley costs from seventy-five to two 
hundred and twenty-tive dollars. 


NEW ORLEANS AND HER SHIPPING 

The red-letter year of New Orleans’ history is 1882, when 
the completion of the Kads jetties begun in 1875 increased the 
depth of the water from seventeen to thirty feet. That made 
a path for any steamer to the city wharfs and put New Orleans 
on the sea for good and all, Her latest acquirement is the 
navy’s*floating dock, the largest in the world, which will ae- 
commodate any battleship afloat or contemplated. Her pres- 
ent call on the United States Government is for thirty-five feet 
of water in the Southwest Pass, the westernmost of the three 
great channels which now empty the Mississippi into the Gulf. 
It is shorter and broader than the South Pass, with its difficult 
turns. 

“Steamers driven by fuel oil through the Southwest Pass to 
the new Isthmian Caual,’’ states the great ambition of the port 
inasentenee, Given its fruition in ten years and New Orleans 
will have left her rivals for second place among the ports well 
behind. An Isthmian Canal will put her in the same happy 
relation to the western coast of the continent that she is in 
now to the Mississippi Valley. She will be the connecting 
point between two triangles which meet at their apexes. 
Iler present sea-borne trade with China and Japan is wholly 


insignificant. Onee the ditch is completed it must leap into 
millions. 





Then from river to ocean steamer she can transfer 
her cotton, which will not need handling again until the cool- 
ies unload it at Yokohama or Hong Kong; her manufaciured 
goods will go by truck to the steamer which lands them in 
Kobe or Shanghai. It will be a case of one handling of 
ocean freights against two handlings and rail freights acioss 
the continent. ‘The increasing population and prosperity of 
the Valley will, in turn, open a market for Eastern products, 
which will necessarily be cheapened. ' Indeed, the one sec- 
tion which will overwhelmingly profit by the increased ad- 
vantages of giving and receiving—-which represents the com- 
mercial gospel of to-day—as a result of the canal is the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 
SOME SUBSTANTIAL RESOURCES 

To the Northerner, Mobile and Pensacola are as far away 
as Aroostook to the Texan, But he need not conceive of them 
as sleepy. They have organizations as energetic for booming 
the advantages of localities as other Southern cities. The 
fervor of business enterprise is confined to no one place. It 
is everywhere in the South to-day. Mobile, of famous South- 
ern memory, is coming back to its own again. The visitor of 
to-day is not necessarily taken for a drive along the shell road 
to see the bay as if that were the only point of interest. Mo- 
bilians want to show you something substantial in the way of 
Mobile’s commercial resources. In 1890 it exported 78,000, 
000 yards of cotton cloth; in 1901, 251,000,000. In ten years 
its exports in flour increased from 12,000,000 to 18,000,000 
In six years its exports of wheat increased from 





barrels. : 
76,000,000 to 132,000,000 bushels. 
New York will gain much by the canal, and she will lose 
little which she already possesses. But nothing by way of 
the Isthmus is going to pass Sandy Hook for any point very 
far west of the Alleghenies. The same logic of inland dis- 
tances applies to all South American and African ports: at- 
test the great increase of imports of coffee into New Orleans. 
We littie realize how much the canal means in one sense to 
the Gulf ports and in quite another sense to the transconti- 
nental railways—temporarily. Yes, temporarily; for develop- 
ment means new markets and trade always makes trade. In 
the end, the railroads will not regret the digging of the fa- 
mous diteh. 
“ To some regions manufactures are the breath of life. To 
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the South and West, so richly endowed by nature, and fur- 
nishing the great staples of wheat, corn, cotton, rice and beef, 
manufactures are a powerful and vital auxiliary to agriculture. 
The prime requirement is to make out of the raw material which 
is the product of their own soil the finished products which 
they cousume themselves; and the next step is to send the 
finished as well as the raw products abroad, 

To him that hath shall be given. In the heyday of the de- 
velopment of manufacturing in the Southwest came the strike 
at Beaumont. Have no delusions about Texas and Louisiana 
oil! It may be had to-day in quantities which exceed any pos- 
sible limits of consumption, If half the present supply can be 
maintained at the expected cost of delivery in New Orleans, 
King Coal will be out of the running. (This does not imply 
that you should make a haphazard investment of your savings 
in any company which you happen to see advertised in the 
newspapers.) But more of that, and also of Beaumont, in 
my next article. In this one we are concerned only with 
the effect of fuel oil in New Orleans and the territory east 
of the Texas line. 

In the days when American manufacturing was as much 
the supposed natural right of the North as the making of 
steel rails was England’s, water-power was the inducement 
for the first cotton factories. Cut the fuel rate in two and 
it means a goodly increase in dividends for almost any manu- 
facturer. In many instances it would mean the difference be- 
tween a dividend and a deficit. Oil is little used as yet be- 
cause of conditions which one can understand once he visits 
Beaumont, where he finds conviction about the future. With 
the prospect of a pipe line from the oil fields to New Orleans, 
the pelican enthusiast is warranted in thinking that once “it 
starts, everything comes your way.”’ 






HABITS OF THE CLIMATE 


The one thing about which you must not be sceptical in a 
Louisianan’s presence is the climate of his beloved city. He 
no longer wastes time in praise of the balmy days of winter: 
the visitor to Mardi Gras knows them for himself. A New 
Orleans man says that he never worries about sunstroke ex- 
cept when he is in New York or Chicago in midsummer, <Ac- 
elimatization on the one hand and the way we build our houses 
on the other may account for this. New Orleans builds for its 
climate. All industries go on as usual and the business sec- 
tion is nowadays no more stagnant in the hot season than in 
most Northern cities. The day when exercise in the sub 
tropics was tempting death has gone with that of the girl who 
sat in the shade in curl-papers and took her complexion out of 
a box. For my part, I know a man who has lived in Singapore 
for thirty years and has played cricket regularly; and Singa- 
pore is pretty near the equator. 

To the worker in the Northern mill, fuel for his home is 
one of his most important outlays. Given equal skill and 
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The Battleship “‘Illinois” in the Largest Floating Dock in the 
World, at the New Naval Station at Algiers, Louisiana 


energy aud capital, the climate turns the balance in the 
South’s favor, as it alWays has and always will. Venice 
was builtupon the sea in such a climate and with the same 
untiring enterprise as that which posts an industrial shib- 
boleth in the store windows of New Orleans. When a city 
which has its windows open ten out of the twelve months of 
the year makes up its mind to educate its citizens as well, to 
work as hard out of sheer ambition and universal discontent 
with bread unless it is buttered, as a city where you need a 
fire six months in the year does out of sheer necessity of 
staving off hunger and keeping warm, a great future is as- 
sured, But the education is indispensable. If it were not, 
the Russian steel mills, where the workers put in a twelve- 
hour day, could compete with Pittsburg. No one realizes this 
better than the members of the Progressive Union and all the 
progressive spirits of the South. And I repeat what I have 
said before, that in this section, as in every other, they are 
going forward as fast as funds will permit. 

For those to whom a seaport town has charms which are 

















The Harbor at Galveston, Looking West 





inseparable from the going and coming o ips the-port of 
New Orleans is one of the American tnlogy—the great port 
of the South as New York is of the E and San Francisco 
is of the West, where you meet all manner of men and feel in 
touch with the world beyond the ocean’s horizon. It is some- 
New York, something of the 


tropics, 





thing of Paris, something of 

South, something of the 
THE STORY OF RICE 

Of all that I learned in New Orleans nothing was quite so 

story of rice, which has 

thousand Ihnois and Iowa farmers 

the last ten vears. My 


romantic or so interesti us the 
brought some twenty-five 


stern Texas in 





to Louisiana and 








idea of Louisiana was that of the average outsider: that of 
one of the«ldest settled States outside of the thirteen origi- 
nal colonies, which had long ago taken all the surprises out of 
its soil; a State completely occupied with sugar in the low 


lands and cotton in the high lands; a State as fully exploited 
icultural New England. Not so, thanks to Mr, Carey 
of Towa. and the Dusons. In 1882 Mr. South 





aurey went 


“to look around and see if there was anything a man 
could make a living at”? in the region to which the doctors 
had consigned him. He heard that out in Southweste:n 
Louisiana dwelt the Acadians of Longfellow’s **Evangeline, ”’ 
who had deviated from their forefathers’ customs no more 
than the French people of the interior of Quebee—still dress- 
ing largely in ‘‘home mades’’ and being for the most part 


illiterate. a 

So Mr. Carey, true pioneer, went to Acadia. There he 
found that the natives for generations had been growing 
what they called ‘*Provident rice.”’ That is, if the 
were heavy they got something of a crop, and in a dry sea- 
son they got none, Their product was consumed entirely at 
home. 

‘*Why, this is easy,”’ said the Yankee. ‘‘All you've got 
to do is to build some little levees around the fields and over- 
flow them with water that’s to be had for the pumping.’’ 
Probably he said **By Gosh!’ also. Surely any Yankee, 
though he held the chair of literature at Harvard, ought to 
an occasion, 


rains 


have said ‘‘By Gosh!’ on sueh 

As a matter of fact, a few German immigrants had already 
put his idea into execution, That is, they had built levees 
to hold the rainfall. They had harvested their erop with 
sickles, threshed it with flails and separated it by winnow 
ing. All that was needed were Iowa farmers and machinery 
in place of antiquated methods. 

However, men in New 
proposition as next door to a workable scheme for taking 
gold out of ocean brine. Finally, the local administration 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad disposed of his dreams about 
huge freights by giving him fifty dollars a month and trans- 
portation. Two young Frenchmen, brothers, by the name of 
Duson, saw the point at once, They put their money into 
the new enterprise. In 1884, two vears after Carey had 
come, one hundred ears of rice were shipped to New Orleans. 
In 1886 the Duson brothers laid out the townsite of Crowley. 
Even then that local administration of the railroad was not a 
believer. It refused to put in a siding or appoint a station 
agent. The carried to Mr. Huntington, 
overruled his subordinate. Crowley got the siding and sta- 
tion building, but at first the Dusons paid the station agent’s 
salary out of their own pocket. Crowley now has a popula- 
tion of seven thousand, and thirteen thousand cars of rice was 
the product of 1901. 

Shades of Confucius and Jimmu Tennu! 


Orleans regarded Cuarey’s 


sage 


matter was who 


Beside the slow 


process of transplanting in China and Japan, where every 
spear has personal care, the methods of Louisiana and Texas 
seem like getting « crop by the waving of a magie wand. 





These aristocrats plow and sow with machinery and reap 
with self-binding harvesters, as if it were wheat with which 
they were dealing. 

Thus Mr. Carey’s little look around made the desert to 
blossom. There was the Yankee was 
more welcome in the South or when he felt more at home. 


ogether, 


never a time when 


There is more than one Carey and Duson working 











The Famous Southern “Nightingales” —the Type of Mule which has 


rendered hard and faithful Service in the South African War 
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SUZANNE ADAMS, 
The prima donna, writes: “It is 
by far the best face powder that 
has been brought to my uotice, 
Lablache Face Powder 

Nourishes, beautifies the skin— 
restores its freshness and rich color. 
Dangerous counterfeits are on 
ihe market. Beware! 

Flesh, White. Pink, Cream 

Tints, 50 cents per box, Drug- 

gists or by marl. 


BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Incandescent Gasoline Lamps 
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DIAMONDS—WATCHES 


Sold on easy payments; $1.00 a week and up- 
Go oe delivered on first payment. 
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FREE ¢ ro iins our plan. For particulars address 
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THis. INCUBATOR 


amed Sure Hatch by a vote of thosel] 

who were using it. Their years of service by 
thousands of poultry raisers justifies the name, Any | 
Any one can 
own it, because the price is right. Incubator and re- 
sults ater ee or ten years. Catalog, fullof photo 
Addrers nearest offic>. 


one can run it, because it runs itself. 


i poultry information, sent free. 








Sure Hi Hatch Incubator Co.,Clay Center, Neb., or Columbus, 0. 





4 POULTRY 
$6,000 crTacoave 


FREE! 


Has no rival. Lowest prices of fowlsand eggs ; 40 breeds 
Turkeys, Geese, Ducks and Chickens, The book tells all, 
Grandly Illustrated, 15 best hen house plans, how to bi 


feed, cure disease, etc, Send 10c for 


tage and mailing, 


J. Re Brabazon, Jr. & Co., Box 72, Delavan- Wis. 
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| ing up and down the 
| stage as if he knew it 
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ly you are alittle devil’ )— 
that is what Paderewski called 
Fritzi Scheff at a rehearsal of 
**Manru’’ at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The name has 
stuck to her. The chic, co- 
quettish grand opera sou- 
brette, the singer of Asa, 
who through her wiles lures 
Manru to his death, is called 
“The Little Devil of Grand 
Opera. ”’ 

Before that they used to 
eall her “‘La Prima Donna 
Bambina’”’ (the baby prima 
donna), because she 1s so 
young and petite. And 
sometimes, when they joked 
with her up at the Opera 
House, when she was un- 
usually arch and_ tricksy, 
they would” say, ‘You 
should not have been named 
Fritzi Scheff but ‘Shifty 
Fritz.’’’ Now, however, it 
is “Little Devil.’’ 

How well I remember the 
occasion on which Paderew- 
ski complimented her thus 
upon the realistic way in 
which as Asa she caused 
Manru to forget home and 
wife and child, to throw his 
lot again with his gypsy 
tribe and to follow her 
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A Grand Opera Soubrette 


“ UN, Sie sind wirk- 
lich eine kleine 
Teufelin!”* (**Real 


By Gustav Kobbé 


WEEKLY 








notes of Asa’s air. Pader- 
ewski looked up, saw her, 
jumped from his seat and, 
clapping his hands, — ex- 
claimed, ‘*Nun, Sie © sind 
wirklich eine kleine Teu- 
felin!”’—and the ** ‘Little 
Devil’ of Grand Opera’? was 
christened, 

But do you know that this 
“little devil’’ is no little devil 
at all, but just as hard-work- 
ing as she is chic and pretty? 
Though her suecess has come 
to her very early in life—she 
has not been more than three 
and a half years on the stage 
—she has an extraordinary 
repertory for one whose ex- 
perience is so brief. She 
came over here under un- 
usual circumstances, for she 
had been on the stage little 
more than a year when she 
made her début in New York, 
and usually the singers we 
have here have an established 
European reputation of sev- 
eral, and in some cases many, 
years before being engaged 
for this country. But Fritzi 
Scheff is only twenty-three 
years old now, and it is a 
fact that, when Mr. Grau 
heard her sing at the Royal 
Opera House in Munich and 
engaged her for this country, 

she had been only four 





and the band up the 
cliff from which Urok 
hurled him into the 
lake! 

It was one of the 
last rehearsals _ of 
**Manru.”’ Rehears- 
als are such curious 
affairs! A few lens 
lights—calciums they 
would have been in 
the old days—illu- 
mined the scene. 
Shoved almost into the 
footlights was a table 
at which Paderewski 
sat, or Was supposed to 
sit, for he was on his 


with an. open score. 
At the  conductor’s 
desk, near the table, 
Walter Dam- 
Beyond _ this 
piano on 
répétiteur 
was playing the ac- 
companiments, Ban- 
drowsky, the tenor, 
who had sung Manru 
in Europe, was stroll- 


stood 


all, his hands in his 
pockets, and looking 
anything but like a 
gypsy with his high 
silk tile and gray sack 
suit! 

The gypsies had 
come on, They looked 
like gypsies off Broad- 
women in 








| skirts; the men in ordinary 
| street costumes with  bat- 
tered derbies, alpines; the 
| ballet girls in their queer 


| little rehearsal **pantalettes. ’’ 
Suddenly the gypsy group 
parted, and down through 
the human aisle from the 
back of the stage whirled 
Fritzi Scheff with her tam- 
bourine. Meanwhile Manru 
had lain down on a bank 
and was supposed to be 
asleep and dreaming. The 
dream picture was completed 
by Fritzi Scheff as Asa. 
How she danced and sang 
around him and made eyes 
at him, till Paderewski, 
hearing something go wrong 
with the chorus, went to the 
piano, and saying to the pian- 
ist with a smile, “I think I 
know how to play a little,’’ 
sat down at the keyboard. 
Not stopping when he had 
played the phrase which the 
chorus had sung wrongly, he 
became interested and went 
on, Fritzi Scheff took up her 
song again. But, instead of 
dancing around Manru, she 
tripped lightly down toward 
the piano, swung the tinkling 
tambourine over her head 
and burst out into the full 


Teme ee 








weeks on the stage. 
He was anxious to get 
her right away, but she 
had to remain a year 
in Munich. 

That year in Munich 
and her few seasons 
here and in London, 


since she made her 
début at the Metro- 
politan Opera House 


two years ago, repre 
sent the length of time 
she has been on the 
stage. But see what 
a repertory she has! 
It includes: Wagner— 
‘*Meistersinger’’ (Eva), 
“Rheingold”? — (Freia 
and a Rhinedaugh- 
ter), ‘Walkie’? (a 
Valkyr), ‘‘Siegfried”’ 
(the Bird), ‘‘Gotter- 
dimmerung’’ (a Rhine- 
daughter); **Tannhau- 
ser’? (Shepherd boy), 
‘Rienzi’? (Peace Mes- 
senger); Mozart— 
‘*Magie Flute’’ (Queen 
of the Night, Pagagena 
and First Boy), **Don 
Giovanni’’ (Zerlina), 
‘‘Nozze de Figaro’’ 
(Cherubino), ‘**Cosi 
fan Tutti’? (Despina), 
and **Entfiihrung Aus 


Dem Serail’’ (Blonde). 
Besides Wagner and 
Mozart, Paderewski, 


Asa in ‘‘Manru’’; Mar- 
tha; Marie, in ‘*Fille 
du Regiment”’ ; Marcel- 











lina, in ‘**Fidelio’’ ; Mu- 
sette,in ‘*LaBohéme’”’ ; Nedda, 
in ‘*Pagliacci’’; Micaela, in 
“Carmen’’?; Urbano, in ‘‘Les 
Huguenots’?; Aennchen, in 
“*Freischiitz’’; Madeleine, in 
“Postillon de Lonjumeau”’; 
Marie, in ‘‘Czar und Zimmer- 
mann’; ‘“‘La_ Belle’ Gala- 
thée’’; ‘*Fledermaus.”’ 

Fritzi Scheff was born in 
Vienna in 1879. Her father 
is Dr. Franz Scheff and her 
mother is Anna Scheff-Jaeger, 
a well-known prima donna 
who for twelve years has 
been at the Opera House at 
Frankfort. It is interesting 
to note that during those 
twelve years she sang with 
Bandrowsky, who was the 
tenor of the Frankfort Opera 
House, and who came over 
here to sing Manru to the 
Asa of her daughter, Fritzi 
Scheff. Miss Scheff’s par- 
ents did not want her to go 
on the stage, but now that 
she has. made such a suc- 
cess, when barely twenty- 
three years old, they must 
feel that they did not appre- 
ciate her real gifts when 
they opposed her stage ca- 
reer. 

She studied with Schroeder- 
Hanfstaengl in Frankfort for 
tivo years, but only voice pro- 











I N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture 


was accidentally spilled on the back of the 
hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 
covered that the hair was completely removea. 
We named the new discovery MODENE. It is 
absolutely harmless, but works sure results, 
Apply fora few minutes and the hair disappears 
as if by magic. It Cannot Fail. If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it; 
the heavy growth, such as the beard or growth 
on moles, may require two or more applications, 
and without slightest injury or unpleasant feel- 
ing when applied or ever afterward. 
Modene supersedes electrolysis. 
Used by people of r and ded by 
all who have tested ‘ts merits 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases 
(securely sealed), on receipt of 81.00 per 
bottle. Send money by letter, with your full 
address written plainly. Postage-stamps taken. 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
MODENE yg etd age ng co. 
ept. 92, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Every eed Guaranteed 
(We Offer $1,000 for Failure or che Slightest Injury 














national 
Dentifrice 


7OOTH SOup / 

Hardens the gums—cleanses. preserves 
and beautifies the teeth—sweetens the breath. No 
powder or liquid to spill—most convement package to 
carry oruse. At all Druggists 25c. 
©. H. STRONG & CO., Chicago, U. 8. A. 
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“*Perfection’” AIR MATTRESSES 
(Trade Mark) 
In Camp——On The Yacht——Or At Home 
THE IDEAL BED OR COUCH 
Strictly hygienic—N on-absorbent—Odorless. 
A BOON TO THE INVALID—-A LUXURY FOR THE WELL 
Light weight, and when deflated can be packed in sma)! space. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 


Mechanical Fabric Co., Providence, R. 1. 
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“A UTTLE MGNER 
IN PRICE, PERNAPS, 


‘ Removes all odor of perspiration. De- 

: a lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 

mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N.J. 











Free Hair Grower! 


We will mail to any wires 
full information, how to 
grow hair upon the baldest 
head, stop hair falling, cure 
weak eyebrows and eye- 
lashes,seanty parting,scurf, 
dandruff, itching scalp and 
restore gray and faded hair 
to its natural color. Send 
. for Free Trial Treat- 
ment, one bottle Hair 
, one shar Scalp 
Soap. Addre 


4 LORRIMER & CO., 
Dept. 52. 118 N. Paca St., Baltimore, Md. 




















ATTENTION! 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Send for a FREE description of “Rex 
Physical Culture System,"’ the perfection 
of Scientific exercises for health, strength 
and symmetry. Address 

















REX ASSOCIATION, SEDALIA, MO. 
VISITING 


10 CARDS ' 39C 


Latest and correct styles and sizes. a filled day re- 
ceived. Satisfaction guaranteed. Not obtainable else- 
where at twice the price. Booklet “CARD STYLE” FREF: 
Agents wanted. Also BUSINESS AND PROFES eng = 
For sample DDING ANNOUNCEMENTS, Et nd °c 
E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. €O., Dept. 7, ST. LOUIS, NO. 
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“Grandpa, why don’t you get a pair of 


Wilson’s Ear Drums 


_ and throw that long tube away?” 


The use of trumpets, tubes, audiphones and 
other cumbersome and obsolete devices to 
aidthe hearing is being everywhere aban- 
doned since the appearance of these 


SCIENTIFIC SOUND D e A FN ESS 


CONDUCTORS FOR 


They are invisible and fit in the ear, are 
comfortable, and restore hearing. Be- 
ware of imitations. The WILSON is the 
original and genuine, 

Physicians recommend them. Information 
and leiters from many users free on request. 


Wilson Ear Drum Co., 162 Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky, 






Common 
Sense 











We claim Purity and 
Safety, and substar- 
tiate this claim with 
Chemists’ Certificates 


By the Blue Label used 
only by us (and full 
sustained by recent 
S. Cireuit Court deci- 
ion) pasted on every 
pote of eRee Agate 
ickel - Ware. 
Booklet ening fac- 
simile of this 1?) 
ete., mailed free 
any address. 
ee Nickel-Steel Ware is sold 
by the leading Department 
Housetarniehing Stores. 


HAVING THIS 
EMAR 


and 











Lalance & Grosjean . Co. 
New York, Boston, Chibage, j 








Puliman 
Siena Combination Go-Carts 
Called “Pullman” because they can 
My by an instantaneous adjustment be 
turned into a Baby Carriage. Are 
a boon to baby and mother alike. 
Alway sready when baby wants to 
sleep or sit up comfortably; a per- 
awbulator in the Lpiaiis oe eee 
a hygienic bed at 
5O0HANDSOME 1902 STYLES 


beautiful reed-work; upholstery 


and parasols of best materials; 
green enameled, specially trued 
“gears of Bedsemer steel: wheels 
rubber tired, with latest improve- 


ments throughout. Also a com- 
eee line of Baby Carri. 


CASH BUYERS? UNION, (INC.) 
158-168 W. Van Buren St.. Dent. (47 + heen tm. 








NEAR CINCINNATI, OHIO 

A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care 
and medical treatment of Drug and Alcoholic 
Addictions. 

Beautifully located in the Miami Valley, thirty miles 
from Cincinnati. Easily accessible by train. Location un- 
sirpassed. Excellent accommodations. Cure Guare- 
anteed. No Restraint. Rates reasonable. The 
treatment can also be taken at home without inconven- 
ience or detention from business. For terms and full 
information address, 

THE Dr. J. L. STEPHENS Co., Dept. 1.3., LEBANON, OHIO. 





GRAY HAIR RESTORED 
“WALNUTTA” HAIR STAIN 
is prepared from the juice of the Philip- 
pine Islands walnut, and restores Gra ’. 
Streaked, Faded or Bleached Hair, E 

brows, Beard or Moustache to its original 
color instantaneously. Gives any shade from 
Light Brown to Black. Does not wash off nor 
rub off. Contains no poiso and is not sticky 
or greasy. ‘*Walnutta’ Hair Stain will give 
more satisfactory results in one minute than all the hair restorers and 
hair dyes will in a lifetime. Price 60 centsa bottle, postpaid. Tocon- 
vince you of its merits we will send a sample bottle postpaid for 20c. 
PACIFIC TRADING CO., Dist. Office 111, St. Louis, Mo. 


wo FIGHT DOLLARS 


8!) and ninety-five cents buys this 
SEROCO, FIVE-DRAWER, DROP 
HEAD OAK CABINET SEWING MA- 
CHINE, a thoroughly reliable, high 





















arm, 
equal of machines advertised by other houses 

$15.00 to $20.00. $15.20 buys our 
NESOTA, the highest grade machine 
made, For big illustration and complete 
deseription write for our Free Complete Sewing Machine Cata- 
logue. Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, III. 


FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


April 19 to 27, the NICKEL PLATE 
Rd. will sell special round trip tickets 
to Los Angeles, Calif., at rate of $62.00 
from Buffalo, giving choice of route, with 
reverse routes going and returning, stop- 
over privileges, and final return limit 
June 25th. For full information inquire 
of A. W. Ecclestone, D. P. Agt., 385 
Broadway, New York City. 

show you how to make $3 a day 


$3 4a. ay. absolutely sure; we furnish the 


work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 
you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 
business fully; remember we guarantee a clear profit of 
$3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure. Writezat once. 
Royal Manufacturing Co., Box 566, DETROIT, Mich. 











Send us your address and we will 






| affair—but the opera comique of which 
| Diavolo”’ 


20-year guaranteed machine, the, 
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duction—nothing in the way of an operatic 
réle. When she went to the Royal Opera 
House, Munich, to apply for a position she 
had no repertory, and in fact could only sing 
a song for them. Nevertheless, she was 
engaged at once and set to work to learn the 
role of Marie in ‘‘Fille du Regiment,’’ in 
which she made her début. Then she learned 
Cherubino in Mozart’s ‘‘Nozze di Figaro,’ and 
this was the réle in which Mr. Grau heard her, 
and on the strength cf her performance in 
which he at once engaged her for this coun: 
try, after she had Leen only four weeks on 
the stage. 

Her début at the Metropolitan Opera House 
was made as Marcellina in Beethoven’s ‘*Fi- 
delio,’? December 28, 1900. I 1emember it 
well, It is one of the minor roles of the 
work, but she sang and acted it so prettily 
and showed such lively appreciation of the 
comedy element in it that she was very much 
liked. 

She made a more vivid impression as Mu- 
sette in Puccini's **Bohéme,’’ and when **The 
Ring of the Nibelung’’ was given, her grace- 
ful singing and acting as one of the Rhine- 
daughters, both in **Rheingold’’ and **Gétter- 
| dimmerung,’’ caused her to be greatly admired. 
| In fact, although she had been heard only in 
| comparatively small rédles in New York, until 
| she appeared as Asa, she had nevertheless be- 
| come extremely popular. On the road, how- 
| ever, she has sung more important parts, and 
| has been heard as Eva in ‘*Die Meistersinger.”’ 

She considers, héwever, that her real genre 
is genuine opera coinique—not our comic opera, 
which usually is a slap-dash burlesque kind of 
“Fra 
and ‘Fille du Regiment’’ are shin- 
ing examples. If she goes into light opera 
the operatic stage will certainly lose a very 
distinct avd charming personality. In fact, 
what will grand opera do without its ‘*Prima 
Donna Bambinua,” its ‘Shifty Fritz,”’ its 
“Little Devil’*? 


An Author’s Remuneration 
Bice FLOWER, the author of ‘*Po- 


liceman Flynn,” thinks he has ex- 

perienced all the vicissitudes that fall 
to the lot of the average writer. He stopped 
a friend on the street once with the inquiry, 
“Don’t you want to buy a cook-book?”’ 

‘Gone into the book-canvassing business?”’ 

‘‘No,”’ replied Mr. Flower, ‘‘but I’ve just 
sold an article to a household journal and I’ve 
received my pay in cook:boéks. I sold a story 
for a camera once, and another time I gota 
dictionary, but this cook-book experience is 
a new one, The editor said he was not au- 
thorized to pay cash for articles, but if I’d 
take a stack of the cook- books his firm pub- 
lished he could use my manuscript. Well, 
seeing nearly every one else in the country 
had declined it, and I was ‘about to put it on 
the shelf, I decided that cook-books were bet- 
ter than nothing, and I took them. I pre- 
sented one to my wife, and she asked me 
when I became a vegetarian, 

***Vegetarian!’ 1 cried. Why, I’m the 
kind of a meat-eater that gives joy to the 
stockyards firms, and you know it.” 

‘**At any rate,’ she answered, ‘this i 
vegetarian cook-book.’ 

“It’s a new one on me,” continued Mr. 
Flower. ‘‘I prefer cash for my work,’ and 
I usually get it, but when a story has gone 
the limit I hold myself open for out-of-the- 
way offers. I sold the camera and I use the 
dictionary, but, unless [ can open negotiations 
with some vegetarian society, it looks to me a: 
if I would be a loser on the cook-book deal.” 
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FOOD 


A WHOLE FORTUNE 


Good Food and Good Health, 





This food tale from a trained nurse is worth 
reading. 

**T want:to tell you of the curative proper- 
ties of the good food Grape-Nuts, and will say 
they are a whole fortune to anyone suffering 
as I did for years with a stomach so rebellious 
as to be almost useless to me. 

For years and years I was tortured with 
Hlatulency , heart burn, bloating, tenderness of 
the stomach, and many a time I cried bit- 
terly because of my great distress. 

One never to be forgotten day Sister came 
up from Columbus to visit me. She brought 
a package of Grape-Nuts to see if the food 
would agree with me. I found the new food 
very delicious with cream, and it caused me 
no pain or disturbance whatever. 

To make a long story short I have been 
using. Grape-Nuts ever since. Have gained 
20 pounds in five months and my health is 
perfect. It is a pleasure to be plump and 
healthy and feel well again. I am a _profes- 
sional nurse and naturally appreciate | this 
change in my health.’? Luey N. Richardson, 
Box 164, Logan, Ohio, 


To Cure a Cold in One Day 


Take Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets. All druggists 
refund the money if it fails to cure. E . Grove’s 


signature is on each box. 25c.—Adv. 

‘ Large profits and permanent income by sell- 
Profits : : ing our Identification outfits, Key Tag and 
Pocket Book with Special $1000.00 Accident and Heal*? 








Insurance Policy. Commercial Registry Co., St. Louis, M. . 
! 
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sorts of lamp chim- 
neys: 


rest of them. 


If you’ll 


the 
tell 


There are two! 


mine and the 


MACBETH. 


My 


name On every one. 


send your address, I’ll send you 
index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
you what number to get for your lamp. 
MacseETH, Pittsburgh. 























“Will Not Deface 
the Shoes 





S. H. & M. on the back of any 
Skirt Binding is a guarantee of 
Style and Quality. 


Sol¢ by the yard and five-yard pieces. 





















YOu 
if you feel like 


complaining - _ 
you will find it is not 


Pearline. 


Ne soap and no 
Chedek-ialavidcme ae mre le) 
the same work with | 
same ease and Safety © 
tofabrics and colors as’ 


Pe Faved boaters 


























“Yes! 
Fhats the genuine 
and it has no 
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Rose plants, including a thousand 
vi 


Ww 


D. & GC. Roses 


Will bicom pro 


Strong plat ips, on their own 1% 
FRev wih epuyceder tice above, the gre: at 
new Rose Yellow Maman Cochetas one of the 


16 varieties, if you mention where you saw this * 
advertisement. 


Our New Guide to Rose € 
tells how_to grow 


—free with every order for above. 
request. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 





We grow annually nearly a million 


iricties. To introduce them we offer 
ur Great Trial Collection, which 
e will send, postpaid, to any address, 
itisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 


16 | 
$1.00 


this season, all el 








Also free return check good fur 
on next order, 

‘ulture 114 
and describes, our 
other 





16 — 
mous 
flowers worth growing 
Also Jrve on 


ses and all 





Established 1850. 








BIGGER BOX 
SAME PRICE 


Enameline| § 


THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 
Brilliant. Clean, 
Easily Applied. 
Absolutely 

Odorless 

































LIQUID- 
BETTER YET 
FIRE PROOF !! 




















oz. broadcloth trim: 
backs hair 







and save you all the agents 
Our ge, Illustrated 
logue contains every kind 


and harness. 
complete, and 
figures. 
questions you may ask about 
Send for it. 


MARVIN SMITH 
65 N. Jefferson St. 





0 
spring cush 
stuffed. Same as retails for $125.00. 


Our Price, $82.45. 





YOUR INTEREST 


is best served by buying direct from us. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


‘and dealers’ profits. 


Vehicle Cata- 


and style of vehick 
All the descriptions are full and 
all prices are 
We will take pleasure in answering any 
any jobin the book. 
It’s Free. 


marked in plain 


COMPANY 
Chicago, Its. 























Whee ls and gear best hickory, 
or Norway iron, long distance 
spr 





trimming, 
tains, storm apron boc 
pet. leather quarter top, & 
retails for $80.00. 


Our Price, 848.60, 



































SUPERFLUOUS 


btained by skilled specialists at a great 


Mrs.POTTER’S 
rs. 
WALNUT * The MA ade ER 
ELECTIEIC APPA-~ 
:\ JUICE RATUS is the only device 
‘ Py ever invented for the posi- 
tive, permanent removal 
Hair Stain of superfluous hair from 
This Stain produces a 
beautiful, rich shades of also effectually 
brown, which vary ac- removes Moles 
cording to the original atte. Reds 
color of the hair and Veins and other 
the amount of Stain facial blem- 
used. Purely vegetable. ishes Ladies 
It cannot injure the eah operate in = 
hair, but will restore tresses that have been ruined the wrivect of & i 
by the use of chemicals and dyes. A peculiar and] | | thejrownhomes ~~ 
pleasing feature of this Stain is that the hair retains} | | with results as ™ 
the coloring much longer than by any dye and is con- positive as can 
stantly improving while it is used. Satisfaction guar- ln 
anteed. Mailed to ny spine on receipt of $1.] | expense. Send stamp for catalog. 
sklet 
Mrs. Potter, 147 Groton B'ld’g, Cincinnati. O. : 


Xd. MAHLER, 950 Matthewson M., Providence, R. I. 


























HAIR ; 


POSITIVE 
RELIEF 
_AT LAST 


COPYRIGHTED. 


saving i 
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Respective F 





Ghe HARTFORD "= * 


FOR BICYCLES. AUTOMOBILES. 
AND OTHER VEHICLES 


These are the only 
tools you will need. 


and DUNLOP *Stcr’ Tires 


They were the Original Pneumatic Tires of their respective types. To-day they still have a world- 
wide fame for their excellence of design and construction. This would never have been gained had not 
each pair been made as if our very reputation depended upon their quality. Let us advise you 
regarding the proper size and weight of tire best adapted to your needs. Our Branch Houses are 


located in principal cities 





64e* HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS COMPANY 


HARTFORD. CONN 





Our proposition to users of SOLID RUBBER TIRESisan interesting one. 
Let us submit it to you 
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Durvor cm cura 








sD) ¢ California 


$99.50 Round Trip’ 


Tourist Sleeping Cars 
Running Through 
Without Change 


Tickets, Berths, Full Informa- 
tion, Illustrated Pamphlets and 
Time Tables. 


L. H. NUTTING 
General Eastern Passenger Agent 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 


349 BROADWAY 
1 BATTERY PLACE (Washington Building) 
NEW YORK 


E. D. McCORMICK, P. T. M., San Francisco, Cal. 
S. F. B. MORSE, A. P. T. M., Houston, Tex. 

























The Worldy Bey 
Imported from Trinidad B.W]. 


22 GOLD MEDALS 
Wey Five), 1862 | LONDON 1886 
PHILADELPHIA 1876 |. BUFFALO_ 1901 
VIENNA 1873 
CHICAGO 1893 


The Only Genuine 


Unrivalled appetizing tonic and 
stomach corrective, recommended 
by physicians. Lends an exquisite 
flavor to champagne, sherry and all 
liquors. None genuine except 
Dr. Siegert’s. ©n the market 
seventy years. Refuse imitations 
and substitutes. 


J. W. WUPPERMANN, Sole Agent 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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* 
a MEN’S HAT No. 1 satisfactory. We refer to First MEN’S HAT No. 2 

#. Insoft,rough finish. Colors: Gray National Bank, Middletown, In smooth finish. Colors: Black 
‘%* Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. N.Y. Wecould not sell hats Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. 5 
* at this price except that we _ : 4 

- send our catalogue with them 





a BOY'S HAT No. 3 





4 1 dietown.N ‘ala a 
cs ; ‘ 8 Mill St.,Midd n,N.Y BOYW’S HAT No. 4 
in Insmooth finish. Co/ors: Black, Free catalog “Smart Shaves In soft, rough finish. Colors: 
am aple, Steel Pearl. in Hats for Menand Wome Gray Mix, Brown Mix, Black Mix. - 
2EESES EE eee 


A 50c HAT 
FOR MAN OR BOY 
Any hat shown here will be 
vost-paid, BpoR receipt 
ostal order or stamps. 

Money refunded if hat is not 


and 80 be netit by furtl er sales. 
olorand num- 





is also made in a $1 grade. 


Middletown Hat Co. 












No. 1 shape 














y 
y/ and NINETY-FIVE CENTS 


a the celebrated te 
rade, new 1902 Model 


= SY 
EOGEMERE BICY a. “e' 2S in. oo el, any height frame, high 





ein King or Elgin Queen 

a est grade jw bieyele de, our three crown 
nickel joint, Na oleon or Jose phine, complete with 
the very finest a ORGAN & WRIGHT highest 
rade pneumatic tires, a ne Be ee 850.00 bicycle. 
c? on any bieyele ordered, For the 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL most wondertail bie y cle offer ever 

heard of, write for our free 1902 Dieyele Cat -— Address 


SEARS, RUEBUCK & CU. = > HICAGO 








or the hi 














MOKERS= 


Riska penny and send us your 
name, Every cent you invest 
in Cigars under our plan can 
be made to return you regular 

dividends. You have your smoke and get 

interest on the money you spend forcigars 

Drop usa postal, and learn how to smokeand make 

ste y- Ti E PREFERRED STOCK CIGAR 
CO., 19-21 Park Row, New York. 











PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


has avoided many a case of appendicitis, because ap- 
pendicitis is uly brought on by constipation and 
PARKER'S GIN R TONIC cures constipation. It acts 
on the Liver and no reaction follows its use. Many 
medicines leave effects that are worse than the original 
malady, but PARKER’S GINGEI 
and safe. 50 cts. and $1.00 at all Druggists. 











| TELEG RAPHY 


taught thoroughly. Total Cost, Tuition (telegraphy and typewriting), 
board and room, 6 months’ course ae Can + weneere one-half; 
great demand for operator atalog free. 
i} 


organ 
IODGE’s INSTITU TE. - Valsarsion, Ind. 
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Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, 
Cur Catal gives the truth in detail 2 


j Racine Boat Mfg. Co., Box 18, Racine, Wis. 
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2 TONIC is sure, speedy 
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The Victory of Submarine 


| By John 


INCE our war with Spain, four years 
S ago, no weapon has made greater 
gains in the estimation of the naval 
| men of the world than the submarine torpedo 
| bout. And that statement is astonishing to 
all who know the praiseworthy dislike that 
all able naval men have always held toward 
these boats. Just how and why this dislike 
is fading is one of the most interesting stories 
of recent days in the navy. 

When submarines were first proposed to 
| naval men it was with difficulty that they 
| could be induced to consider the matter, 
| Since the days when John Paul Jones laid 
| the Bonhomme Richard alongside the Serapis, 
and the favorite range for high seas battles was 
“within pistol shot,’* our naval officers have 
asked no. better) opportunity than an open 
| tight on the high seas with no favors. They 
have read with a feeling not far from con- 
tempt of the shore fighters who gained vie- 
tories by arranging ambushes for unsuspect- 
ing enemes. To their minds a submarine 
| boat was worse than a rattlesnake in the 
grass. To sneak within range aid destroy 
at one stroke a whole ship’s company with- 
out giving them any chance whatever for 
their lives was little if any better than Jegal- 
ized assassination, 

A LITTLE JOKE ON A WARSHIP 

To add to the disgust of the conservative 
naval men the promoters of the submarine 
schemes were in every case enthusiasts, aud 
in most cases made claims that were utterly 
ridiculous, Thus pictures were made and 
printed, even in scientific journals, which 
represented the submarine boat passing un- 
der a battleship and leaving under its bottom 
two buoyant torpedves, to be held there by 
horseshoe magnets while the boat went away 
to a safe distance and exploded the torpedoes 
by a current of electricity seut through a trail- 
ing wire. 

‘But because the promoters were enthusiasts, 
and beeause there was a germ of suecess in 
their idea, they persisted, and their most re- 
cent work has brought fruition. 

The first real success was scored when they 
persuaded Congress to build a number of these 
submarine boats aud place them in charge of 
young naval officers for trial and experiment, 
There seemed to be not a little spice of danger 
in experimenting with a thing like that, aud 
the youngsters took hold with an enthusiasm 
equal to that of the promoters; aud one result 
at least, has been simply astounding. 

The submarine Fulton has proved that she 
ean dodge a cannons projectile as the loon 
and the eider duck dodge a musket-ball. 
| When steaming along the surface under ser- 
vice conditions she repea edly closed all ports 
and dived far enough below the surface to be 
safe from an enemy’s shot in less than three 
seconds. It has been dove in two, Our best 
cannon throw a shell to a range of three thou- 
sand yards at an average speed of about 
twenty-five hundred ¢fect per second, — It 
follows that if the topedo boat were at a 
range of twenty-five lundied yards, and 
dived at the flash of the gun, she would be 
safely beneath the water when the projectile 
arrived, three seconds later, 

As compared with the latest submarine 
boats built by Franee—the only nation that 
has hitherto given this class of vessels ade- 
quate attention—the diving speed of our sub- 
inarines is striking. For the French have to 
unship a smokestack, draw a fire in a steam 
boiler aud wart for the furnace to cool—in all 
about fifteen minutes—before going under 








THE BRITISH NAVY IN DANGER 

We have six effective boats of this class 
now afloat or building. Great Britain is 
| building six more from exactly the same 
plaus; and that is a fact of which we may 
make boast. It is interesting to note, too, 
in connection with the British flotilla, that 
the inventor of these boats, Mr. John P. 
Holland, was described in a New York paper, 
about twenty years ago, as a Fenian who was 
making his experiments for the purpose of de- 
veloping a eraft to blow the British navy out 
of the water! 

Simple warships are these submarines, 
| They we ecigar-shaped, 64 feet 3, inches long 
by 11 feet in diameter in the middle, A 
| gasolene eneiie drives them when on the 
surface, and works a generator with whieh 
| to charge electrical storage batteries, used in 
dnving the boat under water, There is a 
conning tower of four-neh  armorplate, a 
hateh for entrance and exit, and a hollow 
| flagstaff at the top of which is a ‘periscope,”’ 
la thing that works like the finder of a camera, 
and enables the pilot to see what is doing on 
the surface when lus boat is floating as much 
as eighteen feet beneath,  Horizoutal rudders 
| are titted astern, as well as the common kind, 
land it is by tilling these to act tike a duck’s 
feet that the submarine dives. There are 
ballast tanks to regulate the depth to which 
lit is desirable to descend aid to keep the 
vessel on an even keel. Large flasks tilled 


| with air compressed to a pressure of two 
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‘Shell Dodgers” 
R. Spears 


thousand pounds to the square inch provide 
for the air supply white under water, 

The weapou of offence is the common 
Whitehead torpedo, As now built, these 
torpedoes travel in a straight line just be- 
neath the surface of the ~water for two 
thousand yards—a sea mile—at a speed of 
thirty-seven knots per hour, 

The speed of the submarine torpedo boat is 
eight knots an hour on the surface and seven 
beneath. Fuel for a voyage of nearly four 
hundred miles on the surface and twenty- 
eight beneath can be carried. : 


“FAR FROM TILK MADDING CROWD” 

Not long ago the Fulton went to the bot- 
tom of Peconic Bay and remained there for 
fifteen hours. A heavy storm raged on ‘he 
surface, but the boat lay in peace and her 
crew smoked their pipes, sang songs and 
enjoyed life as only naval seamen know how 
to do when on a frolie, 

It seems incredible to old  marlii espike 
sailors, but the fact is that, with its ability 
to dive quickly and to run beneath the sur- 
face, the submarine boat is probably the 
safest warship in commission. i 

The effectiveness of the submarine in at- 
tacking an enemy is still a matter in dispute, 
but progress has been made there as well as 
in other directions. It is observed and way 
be admitted that a erew would not be able to 
serve the boat well for more than two days at 
a stretch. But to illustrate what can be done 
with one we may imagine an enemy attenipt- 
ing to blockade New York Hatbor, If a sta- 
, tion for submarines were provided ii: ide of 
Sandy Hook, with a pier for the boats and 
barracks on shore for the men, it would be 
a simple matter for the submarines to go 
cruising by turns on any day or night, and 
range all over the water from Barnegat to 
Shinnecock—to patrol the sea for tifty miles 
off shore, That is to say, it has been deti- 
nitely proved that our submarines are capable 
of preventing an effective blockade of any har- 
bor, As auxiliaties to forts they are admira- 
ble. For the defence of our coaling ard repair 
stations at Cavite, Guan, St. Thomas, Key 
West, ete., they are as now made at once 
cheap and effective. Said Admrial Dewey 
recently while talking of submarines: 


SUBMARINES COULD HAVE DEFEATED 
DEWKY 

“With two submarines in- Galveston the 
navies of the wold could not blockade the 
place.”? Referring to Manila he added: 
“From what I saw my own belief is that 1 
eould not with my squadron, if the e cmy 
had had two of those boats with determined 
Americans on board, have held that bay. 
We would have had to be under way aud 
would never have known when the blow was 
going to strike. It would have worn us out, 
The human fiame wonld not have stood it. 
They would have come out dark nights and 
we could not have seen them until they wee 
elose to us, and my experience is that you aim 
very badly in those conditions, You could si 
train your guus on them,”’ 

In order to employ submarines in forcien 
waters it has been proposed to build) tlans- 
ports especially fitted to carry them in ccm- 
pany with an aggressive squadron, Although 
our present boats weigh one hundred and 
twenty tons each, it is possible to construct 
such a ship with a derrick that would launch 
them overboard in quiet waters, For service 
against a botiled squadron like that of Cervera 
somethii g great might be accomplished. In 
narrow waters like those of the British Chan- 
nel the submarine would quickly sweep away 
all ordinary commerce. No one but a bloek 
ade runner would dare cross a water patrolled 
by them. 

All talk about the submarines replacing 
other warships is as idle as that of their 
ability to compel nations to substitute arbi- 
tration for war. But they have unquestion- 
ably added to the dangers of naval war, und 
they have compelled naval. officers to consider 

«new tactics to take the place of the old style 
of blockading a harbor. In short, the sub- 
marine torpedo boat has at last, in spite of 
praiseworthy prejudice against its manner of 
warfare, achieved an undisputed position as 
an efficient weapon of coast defence, and his 
compelled the naval officers of the world to 
give it serious consideration, 


Riches 
WE count our treasure over 
After a weary day, 
And lo! our chief possession 
Is what we have given away! 


Opportunity 
To-pay! This moment is the stroke of Fare, 
To-morrow? An eternity too late! 


ERNEST NEAL Lyoy, 
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First Run of the Season.—Mr. Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt with a party of six 


Long Island, on Saturday, April 5. 
Iselin, and Harry Picard. 


roads. 
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inaugurated the coaching season by a run from Manhattan to Oakdale, 
With Mr. Vanderbilt were Robert T. Gerry, William O. Burden, Bradish E. Johnson, Frederick Kernochan, N. S. 
Four relays of horses were used, but no effort to break the record was made, the trip being simply to test the 


Later in the month a record-breaking trip will be attempted 


ports of the Amateur 





THE five-year agreement entered 
into between Harvard and Yale on 
the lst of March, 1897, was unique 
in the history of college sports in 
that it covered contests between 
representative organizations of the 
two universities in all four of the 
main college sports, namely, foot- 
ball, rowing, baseball, and track 
athletics. The first of agreements 
of a similar kind was made in row- 
ing only several years before, and 
was rendered necessary by the re- 
peated disagreements occurring over 
the annual boat race between these 
two universities, These disagree- 
ments led to the establishment of 
advisory committees, which dic- 
tated or advised regarding the 
correspendence, and it was not 
unusually the case that the uni- 
versity which fancied its crew the 
stronger would give in without 
rhyme or reason, save that they 
did not wish to lose the opportu- 
nity of scoring a victory. 

The term of years agreement 
entered into by the boating au- 
thorities put an end to these unseemly squabbles, and it 
was the knowledge of the efficacy of this plan which led to 
the adoption of the recently expiring five-year agreement in 
all sports between these two universities. Its operation tow- 
ard keeping the two universities out of quarrels and out of the 
newspaper notoriety incident upon such disagreements has 
been most marked, for up to the last year there has never 
been necessity for putting in operation the machinery 
which this five-year agreement provided for to settle any 
difference of opinion, The only three cases where all the 
questions at issue have not been entirely settled by the 
captains and managers of the universities have been as 
follows: 

In track athletics it was contended by Harvard that Chad- 
wick had competed in the weight events for Yale his limit of 
four years, and it was found upon investigation that this was 
a fact and he was withdrawn by the Yale authorities. The 
second was a disagreement as to the date of the football game 
between Captain Daly of Harvard and Captain Brown of Yale. 
Harvard wished the Yale-Harvard game to come after the 
Yale-Princeton game. This, too, was finally settled in Har- 
vard’s favor without going to arbitration. The third was the 
case of Spraker,,a Yale jumper who Harvard contended was 
ineligible for the dual games. This case went so far that an 
arbitrator was agreed upon, but on the night before the game 
Captain Hallowell of the Harvard team withdrew his protest. 
During the last year of this agreement, as had been predicted 
by many familiar with the history of college sports, there have 
been mutterings of all kinds. 

When captains and managers, as well as graduates, know 
that the contests are to take place, and there is no opportu- 
nity for one captain or manager or the other to retreat behind 
the fence of ‘‘I won’t play you or I won’t renew the agree- 
ment unless you do as I wish,’’ then, as was shown for four 
years, there is practically no friction and no temptation to 
bluff or stand in glass houses and throw stones. 


HARVARD-YALE 
AGREEMENT 





John Kennedy 
Captain Yale Launch 


In the preliminary inter-club class races at 


WELD Cambridge on March 17 the Weld crews beat 
BEATS the Newell crews in each one of the three 
NEWELL events. The Weld sophomore crew won by 


something over three lengths, and the Weld 
senior erew by about the same distance. 

The race between the junior crews was the most hotly 
contested, but the Weld eight finished ahead, making the 
best time of the day, 9 minutes and 44 seconds, over the 
course, which is one and seven-eighths miles. The time of 
the winners in the sophomore race was 9 minutes and 50 
seconds, while it took the seniors within one second of an 
even 10 minutes. 


Edited by WALTER CAMP 


A new game is being introduced with con- 
siderable success among the American wom- 
en’s colleges, schools, and clubs. The pro- 
jector of the plan for its introduction is a 
Miss Applebee, who came from England last June and is 
exploiting the game. Already an American Hockey Asso- 
ciation has been formed and the sport has been taken up at 
Vassar, Bryn Mawr, Smith, Wellesley and Ingleside. It is a 
game that is of great populamty on the other side of the 
water, where Englishwomen have indulged in it for many 
years. It is played by two teams with eleven on a side, on 
a field one hundred feet long and fifty to sixty feet in width. 
At each end of this field goal posts are erected twelve fect 
apart, with a cross bar seven feet from the ground. In 
front of the goal line by some twelve feet a line is marked 
out parallel to the goal line and twelve feet long. This line 
is then extended, curved in the shape of a quarter circle, of 
which the goal post forms the centre, back to the goal line, 
thus forming an arch which is called the circle. <A goal is 
scored when the ball has passed entirely over the line under 
the goal bar, the ball, while within the striking circle, having 
been hit by or glanced off from the stick of a player of the 
attacking side. The time of game is two thirty-five minute 
halves, and time is taken out for delays exactly as in foot- 
ball. There is an offside rule similar to that in football save 
with the exception that a player is not offside, even though 


NEW GAME 
FOR WOMEN 





Yale’s New Launch 


she be ahead of the ball, provided there are three at least of 
her opponents between her and the opponents’ goal line at 
the time. Players use hockey sticks similar in design to the 
old shinny sticks, and the ball is a regulation cricket ball 
painted white. 

The Yale nine, having come back from its 


YALE 7 Easter trip with a record which led to the 
PHILADEL- restoring of some measure of confidence in 
PHIA 5 the baseball situation at Yale, added very 


materially to its laurels and to this feeling 
of satisfaction by journeying to Philadelphia on the first 
Saturday after its return and there defeating the Philadel- 
phia American League team by a score of 7 to 5, It was 
a hard game of ball, and the professionals scarcely realized 
until the fourth inning that it was really going to be a con- 
tract for them to defeat the collegians. Yale scored a single 
run in the second inning, and at the end of the third it stood 
Yale 1, Athletics 0. In the fourth inning, however, the Yale 
men found Leary, the Philadelphia pitcher, made three hits 
and received two bases on balls. This was added to by a 
wild throw of the hard-hit pitcher, so that before the third 
man was out Yale had piled up five runs and had the pro- 


fessionals rather worried with 6 to 0. Neither side scored 
in the fifth, but in the sixth the Philadelphians got in two 
runs. Then they began to work desperately to pull down 
the Yale lead, and succeeded in keeping the collegiaus from 
scoring while they themselves added three more in the 
eighth. Thus at the end of the eighth the score was 6 to 5 
in favor of Yale. But Yale added another run in the ninth 
and shut out the professionals in their half of the inning, and 


thus stole away with the victory; although their error column 
footed up three, while the only error of the professionals was 
Leary’s wild throw. 


Brown University is sending out, as usual, 

NEW YORK 2 an excellent ball nine. Metropolitan enthusi- 
BROWN 0 asts had an opportunity of seeing what they 
could do when, on April 5, they came down 

to try out the New Yorks. The game was a close one, 
steadily played by both sides, and it showed up the college 
nine well. Hatch, the Brown pitcher, held the professionals 
down to five hits, and his nine supported him well. The New 


Yorks put in Thielman, MeGee, and Kennedy, and these three 
held the collegians down to an equal number of hits, namely, 
five. The professionals secured two runs in the fifth inning, 
owing to a good single by Lauder, followed by a two bagger 
by Doyle and aided by an error of the Brown short stop 

On the same day Harvard defeated the University of Maine 


8 to 2, Princeton beat Fordham 9 to 1, Pennsylvania beat 
Bucknell 7 to 4, Cornell defeated North Carolina 8 to 1, 
Lehigh beat New York University 7 to 6, and Columbia 
defeated the College of New York 15 to 10, 


The Court Tennis Championship of America 


CRANE WINS was decided at the Racquet Club on April 5, 
TENNIS the final contest being between Joshua Crane, 
CHAMPION-  Jr., and L. M. Stockton, both of the B. A. A., 
SHIP the former also a member of the Racquet Club. 


There was a good crowd present and the con- 
test was interesting, although the favorite, Crane, won de- 
cisively three sets to one, and there is little doubt of his 
being by all odds the leading player of this country. He 
was in good condition, won the toss, and took the first two 
games. Stockton replied by taking the next and the fourth, 
but Crane ran the set out quickly at 6—2. Stockton very 
pluckily came back at his best, took the first game, and, 
although losing the second, was manifestly coming fast, and 
ran off the third, fourth, and fifth. Crane braced, but Stock 
ton’s determination was too much for him, and the former 
champion ran out the set 6—3, thus making the score one set 
all. There was some hope at this point expressed by the 
Stockton sympathizers, but those who knew the conditions 
and form of the two men were quite positive that Crane 
would more than last out his opponent. This proved true, 
for he ran out the next two sets 6+2 and 6—3, playing with 
exceptional certainty and confidence. 

The National Lawn Tennis Association has 
issued its list of open, invitation, and cham- 
pion tournaments for the vear, the National 
Championship, as usual, being set for New- 
port, beginning on the 19th of August. The Eastern doubles 
championship will be played at Longwood, July 21, and the 
Western doubles, July 19, at Chicago. 

The other important dates are: Massachusetts State Cham- 
pionship at Longwood, June 14 and 17; the New England 
Championship at Hartford, June 17; the Counecticut State, 
Norfolk, August 4; the International Championships, Niagara 
on-the-Lake, August 27; Pacifie States, Monterey, September 
3; Western Women’s Championship, Chicago, September 8; 
Intereollegiate Championships, Marion Cricket Club, Septem- 
ber 29; Wome:’s singles, doubles, and mixed doubles, Long- 
wood, October 10. 

An intercollegiate fencing 
the result of the interesting contests o 
winter. The formality of organization will 
be gone through with on the 10th of May, 
when, at a Aunapolis, West Point, Colum- 
bia, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Harvard, and Yale have promised 
to be represented, and it is probable that the organization will 
then be completed and arrangements made for annual c 
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NEXT WEEK, APRIL 26----COLLIER’S OUT-DOOR NUMBER 
Which will contain Illustrated Articles on all Sports by acknowledged Authorities 
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HAYNES-APPERSON ‘= 
Auto- «4 ee. 


mobiles i 


Win Evervthine 
eS 








Two Machines ertered. 

Two Machines receive first certificate. 

Two Machines make higher average than any 
other machines made in America—our record in New 
York and Buffalo endurance test. 

First Prize Long Island endurance test, 100 miles 
without a stop. 

First Prize Cup Five-Mile speed contest, Fort 
Erie track. Buffalo, N. Y. 

First Prize Cup Ten-Mile speed contest, 
Grasse track, Detroit, Mich. 

_— aap Pan-American a Mapeatiion 

€ vy contest has won first 

‘We “bel ve this is not true of 
Write for catalogue describing our 


Point 





The HAYNES-APPERSON co. 
KOKOMO, IND., U.S.A. 





YOU JUDGE 
the worth of a tire by its speed, 
good wearing qualities and ease 
of repair. 


G & J TIRES 


are made from the best rubber; are 
light enough to be resilient, strong 
enough to be durable, and easy riding, 
thus insuring comfort and safety. 
Catalogue at your Agent's or io mail. 


G & J TIRE CO,, Indianapolis, Ind, 


Also — Lo G & J Tires for Motor Bicycles, 
rriages and Automobiles. 




















50 MILES Is the 
maximum 

FOR cost of 
operating 







MOTOR BICYCLE 


makes an average of 35 miles an hour over most 
any sort of road without effort and wit 


PERFECT SAFETY 


The Mitchell is a Bicycle Automobile built for one; is 
always under perfect control; as simple in operating 
‘as an ordinary wheel. It is built for wear and tear and 
not for a toy, and is Fully Guaranteed. Infor- 
mation sent free. Manufactured only by 


Wisconsin Wheel Works, Dept.5, Racine, Wis. 




















FOR ALL KINDS OF TIES 
this collar is particularly 
suited. There is ample 
space in front for the 
stylish Ascot and it looks 
equally well with the Bow 
or flowing end Four- a 
hand. The Troop C-2 in. 
will be worn extensive’ f 
this season, as low collars 
continue to be in vogue. 
All the other desirable 
shapes of our 2 for 25cts. 
line are shown in ourstyle 
book sent Free to any ad- 
dress. If unable to get 
our goods through the 
local dealers, send to us. 
Dept. RK Troy, N. Y 

























SclO 3 IN 
RANCH 10 2 I- 2IN 
aren es 2 1-4 IN 
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One in each towv to ride and exhibit a 
sample 1902 Bicycle 


1902 MODELS, $9 to $15. 
"01 & 00 Models, high grade, $7 to $11. 
500 Second-hand Wheels 
makes and models, good as new, 
$3 to SS. Great Factory Clearing 
Sale at half factory cost. We ship 
to anyone on approval and ten days 

trial without a cent in advance. 
Earn a Bicycle distributing 1000 
e catalogues for us. Write at once for 
bargain list and our wonderful 
special offer to agents. Tires, equip- 
ment, sundries, all kinds, half regular prices 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 53 F, Chicago, Hl. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS 


332 Brondway, New York, sell ell makes undcr half 
price. Don't buy before sending for samples of writing, 
prices, exchange and unprejudiced advice. Immense stock 
for selection. Shipped for trial. Guaranteed first-class 


condition. Dealers supplied 









COLLIERS WEREatt 


Eccentric Winners 
By Wilfred P. Pond 


HILE the average horse is credited 
with considerable intelligeuce, the 
thoroughbred, pure and simple, 


should not be awarded much. Practically 
| speaking he is the ‘‘lunkhead,’’ the most 
| obtuse, of any type of horse. The trotter 
1s infinitely more sensible, shows more rea- 
soning power and handles himself better, 
while the average road and working horse 
ranks still higher. 

The thoroughbred 
more than is compassed in a desperate race, 
a strong, straining fight to be first past the 
wire, and this he evidenily enjoys to the ut- 
most, Apart from this, the thoroughbred will 
run, as will no other horse, butt into a fence 
and tear his shoulder or nose, he will bolt out 
on turns, nearly throwing himself and rider, 
with broken bones saved only by the rider’s 
skill and nerve, and no amount of judicious 
correction will remind him of his fault or 
mitigate it. One thing only does he remem- 
ber clearly, and that is severe, almost brutal, 
thrashings. 


appears to know little 





TARAL AND DOMINO 
Taral, the old-time famous jockey, rode the 
peerless Domino many very hard races, and 
had to whip him out to win, for he was a 


| very sluggish horse after running seven fur- 


| longs, and wanted to stop every step. 


Taral 


him such punishment that the horse 


gave 
knew his step in the stavle and became 
almost unmanageable. In fact, it is said 


that down at Castleton, where the pride of 
James R. Keene lies under a laudsome 
monument, the dark-brown whirlwind would 
even now turn in his untimely grave, to suap 
his teeth upward, if **The Dutehman’’ were to 
walk over it. 

There are a number of curious happenings 
due to this fact, and several very clever train- 
ers have taken advantage of it in various ways. 
Around 1895 there was a well known horse 
called McKeever, who had been a very good 
and fleet animal in his younger days, but as 
he grew older he sulked, and would not run 
in a race, although in his exercise he fre- 
quently **broke the clock.’’ He was what is 
termed around the tracks a ‘*morning-glory,”’ 
and simply confined his speed exhibitions to 
his exercise. His owners kept starting lim 
on the chance that some day he might ie 
deem himself, but he did not. 

One fine morning at Chicago he was being 
exercised, and moved as if asleep. The boy 
gave him the whip, but it made no differ- 
ence, and the harder tlie boy thrashed him 
the more somnolent he appeared, until the 
stable helpers, or ‘‘railbirds,*’ scattered along 
the infield fence began to shout and jeer the 
mulish beast. Finally one let out a yell of 
“Oh, say, McKeever!’’ just as the horse 
passed him, and, in fright, the horse tucked 
his tail under him like a dog and bolted at 
top speed. His trainer heard about it, and 
placed him in a race with some of the fastest 
sprinters in the East, with 30, 12 andi tu 1 
offered against him in the ring. A number of 
helpers, about oue to every hundred yards, 
were placed all round the inner fence of the 
course, apparently to view the race, and, 
when the horses started, each of these let 
out the yell, ‘‘Oh, say, MeKeever!’’ as the 
horse went past. , 

The horse was in front at the first fur- 
long, and was never caught, winning easily, 
the stable making a small fortune on the re- 





RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


; much 


sult. 
A TRICK WITH KRIS KRINGLE 

A trick along lines somewhat similar had 
always to be worked with old Kris Kringle, 
since dead, who won a number of races at 
the metropolitan tracks two years ago. He 
frequently would not run, and one day at the 
small Newport track the stable boys came to 
the post determined to scare him away at the 
start whatever he might elect to do afterward. 
So they armed themselves with tin pans, ket 
tles, drums, and anything to make a noise, 
and when the start was made they beat these, 


running along the track side so far as they 


were able. In the meantime Kris was run- 
ning like a deer in front, and, tail tucked and 
ears back with fright, won easily. 

Of course many things are allowed at these 
so-called *‘outlaw’* tracks which would not be 
permitted on tracks raced under the Jockey 
Club rules; yet the purses offered are so 
richer at the latter meetings that the 


owners determined to make a try for some 


| of them and brought the horse East. 


At Morris Park and Sheepshead the back- 
stretch is a long way, as the crow flies, from 
the grand-stand, and there are stables. all 
along its length, which is not the case at 
Brooklyn or Brighton. So at these two 
former places it was determined to line up 
the boys and see what could be done. He 
was first started at Aqueduct, where there is 
no stabling along the backstreteh, and was 
away last at the start. Then he came to 
Morris Park; the brigade with pans was 
out, and he won, heavily backed, from such 





good horses as First Whip, Dan Rice, ete. 
Four days later he spread-cagled Sparrow 


Wing, Flaxspinner, The Amazon, and eleven 
others, and then his odds were cut to even 
money, so he ran last and was taken West. 
I'he tin-pan brigade had attracted notice! 


SHOOTING A RUNNER IN FIRST 

Possibly the most flagrant case, and cer- 
tainly the most artistic on record, was that 
of Domsie, at Kinloch Park, two years ago, 
This mare was very speedy, but would not 
extend herself in a race. The trainer thought 
the matter over, and finally commenced a euri- 
ous course of preparation. He worked the 
mare as usual, and then would fire a re- 
volver, and immediately lash her with a whip 
until she ran out of his reach. In a short 
time she associated a pistol report with an 
awful thrashing. Then she was entered in 
ua race and well backed at long odds to win a 
small fortune, 

One man was stationed half-way along the 
backstretch to fire a 1evolver as the horses 
passed him, and three othe:s were stationed 
outside the track blauk-board fenee, just be- 
fore the turn into the stretch for the win- 
ning post. Their iustruetions were to wait 
unul the mare had passed them and then fire 
to seare her home. The first man accom- 
plished his task all right, but those at the last 
turn, peeping through the cracks in the fence, 
saw the mare three lengths behind the leader, 
evidently sulking, and then lost their nerve. 
This made them miscaleulate, and tire just 
before the mare passed them instead of after 
she had straightened out for the run home. 
When the pistols cracked, Domsie thought 
there was a thrashing certainly due, and 
jumped sidewise, then forward, and sidewise 
again. She carromed against two horses be- 
tween herself and the fence, throwing one of 
them down, and then set sail for the leader, 
overhauled him fifty yards from the winning 
post, and won easily. 

A claim of foul was made by the boys 
whose mounts had been carromed against, 
and, as the foul was palpable, it was al- 
lowed, and the second horse was placed first, 
with Domsie last. 

PLAYING THE “TIN CAN BRIGADE” 

Finally these tricks became so well known 
that suspicion became rampant, and one day 
when a recognized sulker named Monk was 
running at New Orleans, starting at long 
odds, the advertised information of a turf 
bureau was a wire from New Orleans, ‘*Play 
Monk to the limit, the tin-ean dope is in to- 
day,’’ meaning that the brigade would be on 
hand. 

It is a far ery from Fulton Street, New 
York, to New Orleans, yet the habitués of a 
certain poolroom niust have had an advance 
inkling of the Marconi system of wireless 
telegraphy, as a round dozen or more ap- 
peared there either carrying small bundles 
or with bulging pockets. They played Monk 
to win, and when the announcer of the room 
cried, *‘They’re off at New Orleans!’’ each 
one drew out a tin pan, kettle, or something, 
and pounded until all preseat were nearly deaf- 
ened; others not so well supplied recognized 
the ‘‘hunch,’’ and rapped on the radiators, 
stamped on the floor, shook the windows, 
and slammed the chairs around to scare Monk 
home a winner. He won, and then pandemo- 
nium reigned indeed. Mention the incident 
to-day to that poolroom man if you dare! 

Every one remembers the famous Proctor 
Knott, and also Spokane, which horse so sen 
sationally conquered him. The latter was 
owned by Noah Armstrong, who also had a 
commonplace little mare named Englewood, 
which was blind in one eye, having been 
struck there by a stone while running a race. 
A horse only being able to think of one thing 
at a time, she always connected a start with 
her injury, and was frightened all the time 
that her other eye would be hurt. Therefore, 
although she was very fast, she would not run, 
until Armstrong heard that McLaughlin Broth- 
ers were having great success with a one-eyed 
horse of theirs by running it in a hood which 
covered the blind eye, and a species of tele- 
scopic shield for the other which gave the 
horse confidence. He borrowed it, went into 
the ring and played Englewood to win a big 
stake, and then waited. 

The start was made, the mare was away jn 
front, but immediately fell back, and despite 
the jockey’s evident efforts, ran zigzag all 
over the track, finishing nearly a quarter of 
a mile behind. The old man rushed to the 
track to look at his horse and astonished the 
judges by dramatically turning to them and 
saying, as if they knew all about it: 

‘I’m a blitheriug, erazy, irresponsible idiot! 
Look at that horse of rue, will you? He has 
the hood over his sound «ve and the telescope 
over the blind one!’’ The nood was left-sighted 
instead of right. 

WHAT RACERS FEAR 

A tremendous amount of earth is thrown up 
by the horses’ feet in a race, and eternal vigi- 
lance is observed by the track superintendent 
over special stonepickers, vet the rear-running 
horses are always more or less afraid of the fly- 
ing earth, 
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Gold Lion 
Cocktails 


A blend of the highest 
grade materials in exact 






proportions. 
Seven varieties. 
Gold Medal, Paris Ex- 


position, 1900, 






The Cook and Bernheimer Co., New York 












AS IT LOOKS 
FROM THE 


You Can . 
Know 
Just 
How 


You 


If You 
Havea 





Complete 
Odometer 


For Horse Drawn Car- 

riages and Automobiles 

It is reliable and doubles the pleasures of driving by showing exactly 

Reads in plain numerals. Our book, giving wheel 

Hasek In ordering state circumference 
of w 


VEEDER MFG. CO., 15 Sargeant St., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Odometers, Cyelometers, Counters, and Fine Castings. 


how far you go. 
sizes and full information, FREE, 
























fm LOZIER 


on an engine or launch is an absolute 
guarantee of superiority. A large 
stock on hand for immediate use. 
m A complete illustrated and 

descriptive catalogue sent 

upon request, 

THE LOZIER MOTOR CO. 

24 Water St., Plattsburg, N. Y. 











Built for Long Service 


From Three Factories 
We ship direct to the consumer. 
We make the most reliable line of 
vehicles, harness, etc., to be 
found anywhere and "sell at 
the lowest wholesale 
prices. 

WE HANDLE NO 

LOW-GRADE WORK. 
Strong, durable material and good honest ouemee make our 
vehicles and harness outlast two of the ordinary kin 

for our guaranteed frei zhit charves to your 

Write at once station uane vehicle. nee from $11.00 to 

$38.75; Road Wagons from $28.90 to $105.00. Buggies from $36.00 

82.45; Surreys from $52.20 to $190.12; Spring Wagons from 

$37.50 to $112.50; Farm Wagons from $31.55 to $65.65; Single Har- 
ness from $4.80 to $20.20: Farm Harness from $12.80 to $39.00. 

the largest illustrated Vehicle and Har- 

ness catalog ever issued. Send for it. 


CASH BUYERS?’ UNION, Dept. E. 47 CHICAGO 


sore LOCKE 
ADDER S502 


The onl practical, 
durable low priced 
calculating mac: ine. 
Adds, Subtracts, Mul 
tiplies and Divides. 
Fastest, simplest, hand- 

iest, easily learn’ 


Quickly Pays For Itself. 
Add< all columns simultaneously. Capacity 
999.999.999. Endorsed by business people every — 
Price $5.00 Prepaid. “ent free: rip. 
tive booklet and interesting testimonials. Writ 
lay. Agents wan 
Cc. E. LOCKE MFG. CO., 





















BOOKLET. 


24 Walnut St., Kensett, Iowa 

















NAILS,TACKS AND —_ ae yNOT LET THEAIR 
INRED OTHERS NOT GEN 
IRE Epp PUNCTUREP! 


BESURE TIRE IS BRANDED WITH Al 


iOW $ 
= ONLY = PER PAIR 


naz? aoverrise Quick, EXPRE. 





is 43 wiTHouT 
PARALLEL AND 1S LIMITED 
WILL SEND.COD, SUBJECT TO EXAM ION ANYWHERE.NO DEPOSIT RE 
MADE IN ALL SIZES.CATALOGUE FREE WTTNREY 1018S LLASTOATION é REOUNCAL carn 


THE ViM! COMPANY, Sra rian Aven CHICAGO 


Mention Collier's 
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Write Me a Postal 


LEARN HOW TO GET WELL 


No Money is 3 Wanted— I Take All the Risk. 


You are wronging yourself in neglecting to 
send for my books—you who need help. 

Perhaps a deters you; but note that 
T ask no money. take all the risk myself, 
A physician who ee such an offer must 
have learned how to cure—don’t you know it? 

I alone am the loser if I fail. You are the 
gainer if I cure. 

Merely say which book you want. With it 
I will send an order on your druggist for six 
hottles Dr. Shoop’s Restorative. I will au- 
thorize him to let you test it fora month, If 
you are satisfied then, the cost is $5.50. If 
not, I will pay him myself. ' 

I mean that ex cacily. I simply ask the 
chance to prove what my remedy ean’ do, 

My records for five years show that 89 out 
of each 40 who took the six bottles paid for 
them. Yet no dissatisfied patient is ever 
asked to pay. 

Don’t you want to know more about a 
remedy like that? 

I have spent a lifetime in learning how to 
strengthen the inside nerves. My success 
eomes from bringing back the nerve power 
that operates the vital organs. I make weak 
organs strong by giving them the power to 
act. My method always succeeds, save 
where some condition like cancer makes a 
cure impossible. Without this nerve strength 
one never can be well, 

Read my book anyway. 
yourself, Then get the remedy or 
you choose. 


You owe that to 
not, as 


x: Sail shi Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia 
Simply state which book Rook.No. 2. on the Heart 


you want, and address | Book No. 3 on the Kidneys 
Dr. Shoop, Box 521, Book No. 4 for Women 
ta a 300k No. 5 for Men(sealed) 
Racine, Wis. Book No. 6 on Rheumatism 
Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or two 
bottles. At all druggists. 


Learn Book-keeping 


BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME 


This is the chance of a lifetime for young men and women 
and you should not miss it. New method, any one can 
learn it within 6 to 8 weeks and places yon in position to 
earn good salary at once. Thoroughly practical and 
remarkably inexpensive; we find positions, too, free of 
charge. Write to-day for full particulars. Michigan 
Business Institute, 85 Institute Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Pure Whiskey 


Direct from 
Distiller to jj 
Consumer & 


) 
§ 2.20 i 
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FOU 
Full Quarts 
Express Paid. 
Saves Middlemen’s 


Profits. Prevents 
Adulieration. 


ORthirty- 
three years 
we have dis- 
tilled the best 
whiskey made 
and sold it direct 
to consumers. 
We have thou- 
sands of custom- 
ers in every state 
and want more; 
we therefore 
make the follow- 
iag 
ese 
Proposition: 
We will send 
you four full 
uart bottles of 
ayner’s Seven 
Year Old Double 
ecg hag ogy 
Rye for $3.20, 
Express Prepaid. We ship in plain packe 
ages—-no marks to indicate conten sa 
hen you get it and test it, if it isn’ 
satisfactory return it at our expense, and 
we will return your $3.20. Such whiskey 
cannot be purchased elsewhere for less 
than $5.00. 
Rererences:—Third Nat’l Bank, Dayton, 
State Nat’l Bank, St. Louis, or any 
of the Express Companies. 


WRITE TO NEAREST ADDRESS 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO. 
226-232 West Fifth St, DAYTON, OHIO. 
305-307 S. Seventh St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


P. S.—Orders for Ariz., Col., Cal., Idaho, Mont., 
Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash., Wyo., must 
be for 20 qts., by freight prepaid. 





























REPANS 


There is —— any condition of ill-health that is not 

by the i l use of a R.LP.A.N.S Tabule, 

and the price, 10 for 5 cents, does not bar them from any 

home or justify any one in enduring ills that are a 
cured. For sale by Druggists. 

The Five-Cent packet is enough for an ordinary mee 2asion. 

The family bottle, 60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 








COLLIER’S, WEEKLY 


Last year, George E. Smith (‘‘Pittsburg 
Phil’’) invented a pair of equine spectacles, 
with lenses of celluloid, and ran his horse 
Latson in them, claiming to find considera- 
ble benefit from their use. Another lhorse, 
Tower of Candles, had a very tender mouth, 
and was given a soft catgut bit instead of a 
steel one, and won at 30 to l1—a reversal of 
form which caused a stewards’ investigation, 
when the facts regarding the catgut bit came 
out, and spoiled the best thing of the year. 


Cresceus—King of Trotters 


HAIL, brother to the winds, as fleet and free! 
Thou storm and lightning bred into a horse! 
Triumphant as the foam-white steeds that 

course 

In trackless freedom over Neptune’s sea. 

Yet is thy power trained to symmetry 
And smooth control: yea, even as in verse 
To language measured, even-paced and 

terse, 

A great mind runs—as is the case with me. 

O noble Cresceus, far above the poet 
Thy fate is blest and thy career is glad: 

To be the world-superior, yet not sbow it, 
Nor by mean rivalries cast down and sad. 

I see thy race, and write these lines upon it— 

Thou need’st: not bother to peruse my sonnet. 

HENRY TYRRELL. 


Discovery of Gold in the 
Netherlands 
T°: reported discovery of gold at Nyver- 


dal has created quite a sensation in 
Dutch circles, many persons remain- 
ing sceptical, however, concerning the state- 
ment. But whatever the public may think, 
those who are making the investigations 
believe they have struck something good, 
for since the initial tests they have pur- 
chased all the surrounding ground and set 
twenty-five men at work digging out samples of 
the sand, which is taken away for examination. 
xtreme secrecy is observed as to the re- 
sults of the investigations, but, judging from 
the other acts of the parties interested, they 
must be of a satisfactory character. For in- 
stance, application has been made to the 
Dutch Government for mining rights, but 
such a request is so rare that the authorities 
have had to fall back upon an old law dating 
as far back as 1810, Among other things 
that old law provides that notice of the ap- 
plication shall be posted:up in the capital of 
the country, and the inhabitants of Amster- 
dam were surprised a few days ago to see 
such a notice, in the cumbersome wording 
of the law, pasted up outside the police sta- 
tions and other public buildings. 

It would be idle to speculate on the proba- 
ble effect which the actual proof of the pres- 
ence of gold would have upon the district; 
still the facts are such that speculative 
Aniericans might do worse than keep an 
eye on the further devtlopments of the 
gold. mining industry at Nyverdal. 





FOOD 


HOW THEY MANAGE 


Doctors’ Wives Trained to Arrange Taings. 





Sometimes the wife of a doctor can bring 
her husband around when he don’t know 
exactly how to help himself. The wife of a 
certain well known physician in Washington, 
D. C., concluded that coffee was the cause of 
the doctor’s sleepless nights. She says, ‘‘He 
would retire and lie for hours inable to sleep 
a wink. I thought perhaps he was nervous 
from the coffee which he drank at his meals 
and suggested that he try Postum. To my 
surprise he objected most decidedly. I said 
nothing but the next morning made Postum 
Coffee instead of the regular coffee and gave 
that to the doctor. I made it according to 
directions and it had a beautiful coffee color 
and flavor. He drank his cup and remarked 
that the coffee was unusually good that morn- 
ing and asked for more. 

From that time I served him Postum at 
every meal, and in the course of a week or 
two he showed such remarkable signs of im. 
provement in health and strength that I told 
him he had been drinking Postum from the 
time he had begun to get better. 

You never saw such a surprised man. . He 
said, ‘Well, if the good coffee I have had is 
Postum, and leaving off regular coffee has 
made such a change in my health, I never 
want any other kind in my house.’ Since 
then he regularly prescribes Pustum to many 
of his patients and with good results.’? Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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FACTORY 


PRICES 





the carriages. 
on harness, robes,, etc. 
America to select 
goes with each purchase. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.f¢ Write to 


P. 0. Box 54, 





etc. It gives full particulars of our system, and shows 
also gives wonderfully low prices 
The largest assortment in 
rom—and the broadest guarantee 
Catalogue Free, 

THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., 

1. COLUMBUS, 0 


Our prices on all kinds of carriages and harness 
are actual factory prices. The dealers and job- 
bers have been eliminated in our system of sell- 
ing direct from factory to customer. We are 
saving money for thousands of carriage buyers 
all over the country—we can save money for you. 
Write for our 
catalogue, de- 
scriptive of 
buggies, phe- 
tons, surreys, 








No. 4020. Price @54,20 
Shipment from Columbus 











so 


1U nearest office. § P. O. Box 772. 











Peters Ideal Shells 


FOR TRAP AND FIELD gird 


Loaded with King’ 
Smokeless Powders. 


L. € R., 
these shells to develop 


s, Dupont, Hazard, E. C., Schultze, 
Exhaustive tests have proven 
the best points of all these powders, and 


with the special wadding, pressure, etc., give highest velocity, 


full, even pattern, light 


New Victor Shells 


Superiority on every point 
powders. Loaded 


recoil, 
loaded with same 


shells for all purposes and at all prices. 


PETERS CARTRIDGES hed WORLD’ S RECORDS 


“Handy PR sy do se hig . rere 


laws of « very State and much other val 


al ion SENT FREI 


THE PETERS U ARTRIDG ECO. 
ng 


40 to 50 P 


Bide. CIM INNATI, O., U.S.A. 
ahers Se 


See Da ot Chet New 








Outfit includes Surprise Clown; V 
tric Push Button and fifty 32-page 


$1.0 


address, together with full instruction for advertising, getting 
We send with outfit free of charge Rubber Stamp, any name and address desired 


cut of any of the four articles illustrated 


using your home address, 


the surprise of their lives. Squirts 20 
cents postpaid, 


NOVELTY SUPPLY co. 


~ VANISHING BALL TRICK 


Passing a ball through a solid table, blowing 





Starts You on the Mail Order Business 


This is a handsome scarf pin—with a tiny rub- 
ber hose running to a bulb in your pocket. 
with water or cologne and give your friends | 


3 for 50 cents. 5 : 
78 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. | NOVELTY ‘SUPPLY "CO. 


anishing Ball Trick ; Youth's Telephone ; Ele« 
catalogues to be stamped with your name and 
agents and starting 


$1.00 


in business for yourself, 
Also electro or 


below. With this you can advertise in local or mail order papers, 


and so start a paying business, 


SURPRISE CLOWN| | see ppt ha 







Fill 
“ a smart shock. 


feet. 
stpaid; 3 for 25c. 








f i Me Youth’s Telephone 
Scientific Mechanical Toy, 10c. 


This is a complete, perfect little metal tele- 


vm When your over-curious friend 
#= sees this button on the lapel of yout 
coat or on the wall or other conven- 
* jent place, he will surely push it and 


Price 10c. 
78 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Even a whisper 


it from your pocket into a vase, which isine eats phone, with strong, sensit oe transmitters, 
with the trick, and many other wonderful feats (= is distinct at quite a long distance. Connect up your house 
of legerdemain. easily per! ormed with this outfit. and barn, or with a neighbor's house, and char 


Postpaid. 20c; 3 for 50c. Stamps or silver. 
Your money backif you don’t like it. 


NOVELTY SUPPLY CO.,78 Dearborn St., Chicago 





tolls. Easy pocket money. Agents Wanted. 
Sales. Price 10 cents, 3 for 25 cents, postpaid. 


Send 50 cents for all four above articles and get catalogue, or send $1.00 for complete outfit. 


NOVELTY SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 2,78 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


ge penny 
Enormous 


NOVELTY SuprLy Company, 78 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





Moves when you do. Adjusts itself to 
every bend of the body. Every pair guar- 
anteed. Look for “President” on tle 
buckles. Trimmings can not rust. New 
model now ready for me n of heavy work; 
also small size for boy Price is 50c. If 
your dealer hasn’t got. then, send us the 
price and we will send you a pair. 
the postage and you get the very lat 

Cc. A. EDGARTON MFG. Co., 
Box 211 Shirley, Mass. 








ties for men 
sual] capital. 





lecture cirenit 


48, Public Schools, Lodges and General Public Gatherings. 


Entertainment; Supply Catalogue and special offer fully explains | 


CHICAGO PROJECTING 


everything, Sent Free. 
Chicago, 


225 Dearborn Street, Dept. 156, 





MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 
| Stereopticons HONEY Emer alning 
Noung affords better opportuni- 


start you, furnishing 
complete outlits and 
explicit instructions 
at a surprisingly low 
ost The field is 
Large comprising the 
regular theater and 


localfields in Church- 





The New 
Overland: Limited 


i Most Luxurious 
Train in the World 


Daily from Chicago; less than 
Three days en route via the 


CHICAGO & NORTH - WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
| || SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS 


No extra charge for fast time and luxurt- 
ous service. First-class excursion tickets 
at $50.00 from Chicago, with corresponding 
rates from other points, will be on sale 
April 20th to 27th, inclusive. Full informa- 
tion from any ticket agent or by addressing 


W.B. KNISKERN 


T AGENT 








GENERAL PASSENGER & TICKE 


HICAGO & NortH>W 


a 








TERN Rainway CHICAGO 
> 
oi 





i CALIFORNIA 








$3.9 






4&, sell 


ANN 
Te 


Annie 





with 
We 








also | eanreturn it tous atourex lreiurn your 8: 
one $i4. 195 Lock of tS tee, GRIP PHOTGUN, | 
got wg O30 ee Ret Gt N CATALOGUE. Address, 


fas | § 





buys our BREECH LOADING, AUTOMATIC SHELL 
EJECTING SHUTGUN. The Long Range Win- 
ner, one of the strongest shooting and best made 12- 
gauge shotguns made, 
equal to guns others 
1 at 87.00 to $70.00. 


and we will send this gun to you 

SEND US $3.98 with the understanding if it is 
not the mest wonderful —_ lp rte? zon steer = _ 
buysour HAMMERLESS | pou LE BARREL BAR 


a genuine 
t $26.00 to 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, nL. 








YOUR YOUR 
CHOICE x Hil tii CHOICE 
, A . POST- 
og ell No FERS OES | i PAID 
NLY ONLY 
LAUGHLIN FOUNTAIN PEN SENTON_APPROVAL 





it a week; if not found superior to any $3.00 grade of other makes on the market, we refund your money, 


to responsible people. Tr 
Best quality hard rubber holder, either mottled or black design. 
Safety Pocket Pen Holder free ‘with each pen. 

Style; at top gentlemen’s. 

extra.) Address 





Laughlin Manufacturing Company, 
Bo at? 002 Mae . 
eg 


ed AA 4. Lad 
244 4G © 


Finest 
Remember—there is no 







a>, 


gre ide 14K gold pen, any desired fle. xibilit y, fine, medium or stub. 
“Just as good” as the Laughlin. 
(Either style, richly trimmed with heavy solid gold mountings, for $1.00 additional. 


591 Griswold Street, 


Illustration at bottom is ladies’ 
By registered mail 8 cents 


Detroit, Mich. 
































Wing Piano 


Neo sine piano made equals this in style and design of case 


Save from $75 to $200 =: 


We will send the above piano, or your choice of 23 other WING PIANOS, on trial to any 
part of the United States, with freight prepaid in advance by us, and without asking for any- 
advance payment or deposit. We will allow you to try it in your home for 20 days; you can 
compare it carefully and critically with the highest-priced pianos sold in retail stores, and if it 
is not entirely satisfactory in every respect we will take it back and pay the return freight also. 
paid in advance. We pay all freights. 


profit. 








“I should like to say a few words 
about your pianos and manner of doing 
No one is doing themse Ives 


business. been - utented by us, 





ALBERT DRAEGERT, Thornbury, Iowa. 
“The piano I bought of you in De- 
cember is giving us the very best satis- 


A COMPLETE BOOK OF INFORMATION 











and sold on easy monthly payments. 


WING & SON, 








The usual way to buy a piano is from a retail dealer or agent. 
direct from our factory. 
This means a saving of jrom $75 to $200. No matter how far away you live, our improved sysiem of doing 
makes it actually more convenient and more satisfactory to buy a piano from us than to buy from a local dealer in your own town 
Write us and receive full particulars. 


: Sent on Trial; 


We do this to show our confidence in the WING PIANO. All expense and risk is ours, 


The Instrumental Attachmen 


just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as thous gh rendered by a parlor orchestra. 
and it cannot be had in any otner piano, althous gh there are several imitations. 

.L WING PIANOS have 7 1-3 octaves, concert grand scale, overstrung, giving greatest volume and power of tone, double lever, 
Cases are double veneered, and are made in all the choicest woods—circassian walnut, dark rich mahogany, 


justice in not availing themselves of 

your most liberal terms. The tone, pee repeating action. 

touch and durability of your pianos genuine quartered oak, and ebonized. 

cannot be questioned. The instru- 

mental attachment pleases every one 

who hears it, and allows a combination 30 000 Wi Pi 

of effects which cannot be equaled.”"— ver 9 Ing 1anos 


About pianos sent free on request. 


as carefully made as Wing Pianos 


faction. In tone, touch and workm an- published. 
ship it is certainly extra fine. rhe 

strangest part of it seems to be that ‘ 

you can sell such an instrument for are just 
such a low price. *. D. GREEN, W ] N GC O RGA N S ful, lasting 
Perry, Lake County, Ohio. tuning, 


Wing Organs are sold direct trom the factory, sent on trial, 
For catalogue and prices write to 


206-208 Eas: 12th Street 
1868—34th ¥ 


Style 29 


Concert Grand Other Styles to 










Upright select from 


We do not employ agents to sell the WING PIANO. It is sold 
The purchaser saves the retail 
ess 


To the actual cost of manufacture we add our smal! wholesale profit. 


Freight Prepaid 


There is no money to be 


imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, 
Zither and Banjo. Music written for these instruments, 
with and without piano accompaniment, can be played 
The original instrumental attachment has 





have been manufactured and sold in 32 years. Every WING 
PIANO is guaranteed for 12 years against any defect in tone, 
action, workmanship or material. We sell the WING PIANO 
on easy payments, and take old instruments in exchange. 


FENIT 
FrEITE 


The only complete book of its kind ever 
Every one intending to purchase a piano should have it. 





They have a sweet, power- 


; Established 1868 
action, very handsome appearance, and need no 





tone, easy 














New York City 


-ar—1902 








We Would Give $50,000 casu 











in some way be made to realize that the greatest 
probably ever will be made, is embodied in 
our i per per to sell a lot in New York 
City with all city improv ements for $480-—- 
because if the situation were actually un- 
derstood by every person in the country 
there would not be one single foot of prop- 
erty left twenty-four hours after this knowl- 
edge was brought to their attention. 

We are seliing lots for less than $500 
which are intrinsically worth $20,000 if you 
will take into consideration the three ele- 
ments which have gone to make up values 
in New York City outside of fashionable 
districts: — distance from the center, trans- 
portation facilities, rates of fare. 

The difference is, the $20,000 lot had 
transportation to it several years ago, and 
now is surrounded with houses costing an 
average of from $10,000 to $40,000 apiece, 
while our land, which has only now just se- 
cured this improvement and transportation, 
wait until the people realize that these have been secured, and until the solidly built 
, Portions (now so com- 
| paratively close to us) 
| have reached and en- 
| 
| 


If the ng of » United States could 
offer that has ever sg the made in real estate, 
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Th’s cor. lot at Flatbush & Linden Aves., Brookiya, is worth 
$8,990 and is but littie over a half-mile from our property ,Rugby 


m t 


AN EXAMPLE: | 


Lot on corner 146th Street 
and Third Avenue, New 
York City, worth in 188! 

$1,590, sold in spring of 1901 
for $70,000 to Henry Lewis 
Morris. His grandfather 

sold it for $155 in 1853 


veloped us, and actu- 
ally brought the 
values where they 
rightfully belong. 


This increase will 
| be maintained as sure- 
ly as New York is des- 
tined to grow; and as 
surely as equal trans- 
portation makes equal 
values, so surely will 
this lot be worth as 
much relatively as the 
lot in upper Manhat- 
tan. 


ANOTHER: If 


Lots on 80th Street, opposite  — ———— 
en 


Central Park, 
sold in 1859 for $500, 

Residences on Linden Ave., between the above Flatbr 3h 
corners and the Utica Ave. corner, as below 





in 1991 brought a price that 
showed an increase of 
$500 for every 60 days from 
1850 to 1901 
We 


We can prove it if you come to New York. 


will try to pre it if you will send us your name 
1 address. ~“ it not worth your while? We ask 
ce : of you except a letter or a postal. If we 


good earnest we would far 
rather say, send us your name and we will send 
you tickets to New York. This you know is ob- 
viously impossible, but if you will let us put the 
matter before you we will in some way prove that 
our proposition is a sound one, if we have to bring 
vou to New York to do it. ; 

What we want is to have you know that we are 
honest, and that every statement we make is incon- 
trovertible truth. Then we absolutely certain 
that we can do business together 

We sell a $480 lot for $1O down and $6 per 
month. This carries a life insurance, a guarantee 
increase of 2O in one year, a free round- trip to 
New York ‘east of Chicago, or a like distance), all 
improve ments, your money back with 6°, interest 
if not found as represented. What more can we 
do? Now, will you send us your name? 


WOOD, HARMON & CO. Dent. “AB4” 


were sure you were In 


are 


Corner Ut'ca Avenue and Linden Boulevard, Rugby 
Showing the superb improvements we make 


257 Broadway, NEW YORK 












DOUGLAS. LACEY & CO. 


a BANKERS & BROKERS, 2s" 





Members. of ray 
owanetnine 66 Broadway & 17 New St.~ New York. sispeitr'teme. 
ries, Ones MANHATTAN LIFE BUILDING. SUITES 177-178-179-180-181-182 itm” 


* 








BOOKLETS GIVING OUR SUCCESSFUL 
PLAN FOR REALIZING THE LARGE IN- 
TEREST AND PROFITS OF LEGITIMATE 
MINING, OIL AND SMELTER INVEST- 
MENTS, BOTH LISTED AND UNLISTED. 
SUBSCRIPTION BLANKS, FULL PARTIC- 
ULARS. ETC., WILL BE SENT FREE TO 
ALL INTERESTED, ON APPLICATION. 











MPORTANT BRANCHES: 
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** DOUGLA s, LACEY & CO. have succeeded by their businesslike methods in making 
Mining Investments respectable, as they should be.’’ 









































